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Labour 

targets 

lazy 

parents 


The new voice of the opera: ‘I don’t 
want to sit next to somebody in a singlet, a 
pair of shorts and a smelly pair of trainers. ’ 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government 
yesterday began a 
drive to tackle 
social delin- 
quency at Its 
roots when David 
Blunkett. the Education and 
Employment Secretary, 
blamed the “intolerable be- 
haviour'* of lazy and ignorant 
parents for many of the prob- 
lems of underachievement 
and indiscipline. 

After spending eight 
months since the election try- 
ing to raise the performance 
of teache r s and education au- 
thorities. he rounded on 
parents who neglected their 
responsibility to encourage 
homework and raise chil- 
dren’s aspirations. 

“Where there is a problem. 
It Is all too often because 
parents chum not to have the 
time, because they have dis- 
engaged from their children’s 
education or because, quite 
simply, they lack even the ba- 
sics of parenting skills Mr 
Blunkett told a conference on 
parenting in Sheffield. 

“With such a lack of com- 
mitment, too often there is 
also a lads of expectation, 
{reinforcing] generations of 
disadvantage.” 

Parents could no more 
plead poverty as an excuse 
than lack of time. “While pov- 
erty early on In life makes a 
great difference to the oppor- 
tunities available later on. It 
is the poverty of expectation 
and dedication which is the 
deciding actor." he said. 

The Government has come 
forward with proposals in the 
Crime and Disorder Bill to 
impose curfews on children i 
under 10 and powers for the ’ 
courts to order parenting 
classes for mothers and 
fathers whose competence in 
cnntmTting their children is 
in doubt 

But Mr Blunkett" s interven- 
tion suggested that the prob- 
lem of inadequate parenting 
extended for beyond the fam- 
ilies whose children end up in 
the juvenile courts. 

Governments should not 
meddle in family affair e “So, 
for from being a nanny state, 
we must become an enabling 
state which ensures that 
parents and families have the 
backing when they need tt.” 
that would include literacy 
material for new mothers and 
home-school agreements to 
define the separate responsi- 
bilities of home and school for 
discipline, homework and 
preventing truancy- 
“We cannot as a society ac- 
cept intolerable behaviour,, 
which simply leads to a con-' 
tinned cycle of underachieve- 
ment and disadvantage.- - The 


problem exists not just for 
that family, but also for 
others whose children’s edu 
cation is disrupted by other 
children’s poor behaviour, 
and indeed the wider 
community." 

Education ministers would 
ask parents for “a commit- 
ment to help with their ri>n. 
dren's early learning, encour- 
age good discipline and 
support regular homework”. 
These responsibilities would 
be balanced by a new role for 
parents on governing bodies, 
in schools and on local educa- 
tion authorities. 

Mr Blunkett’s comments 
are the latest . instatoteitf : m. 
whirlwind o£activity.smce 
Christmas including propos* 
sis earlier this week to 
the curriculum in primary 
schools to focus on reading, 
writing and arithmetic.. Mr 
Blunkett is convinced that 
Lack of grounding in the 
three-Rs causes children to 
lose interest when they 
switch to secondary school 
and foil pr?y to a macho gang 
culture. 

Tony Blair has asked his 
Downing Street social exclu- 
sion unit to produce an ur r 
gent. report by Easter on tack- 
ling the problems of truancy. 
Hie unit was shodmd by a 
report from Sir Paul Condon, 
the Metropolitan police Com- 
missioner, that children be- 
tween 10 and 14 were respon- 
sible for 40 per cant of street 
robberies and a third of car 
thefts and burglaries — 
mostly commited during 
I school hours. 

Mr Blunkett said: “It is 
many years since the Issue of 
parenting has been at the top 
of the .social agenda. The 
breakdown of the family unit, 
the anderachlevement of 
young men in education, the 
responsibility- of parents for 
their children’s behaviour 
and the Impact of fomDy atti- 
tudes . towards educational 
achievement generally, have 
all been in the news recently. 

“It Is right therefore that 
politicians talk about the im- 
portant role which parents 
have to play In. education and 
the contribution which fam- 
ilies have to make to social 
and economic policy,” he 
said. “Our job Is to determine 
... the role of the individual 
and the family in carrying out 
their responsibility 

The Government’s ap- 
proach would be “tough and 
tender” tor balance parents’ 
rights and responsibilities. It 
would encourage the develop- 
ment of early excellence cen- 
tres, offering Integrated child- 
care and educational 
provision, mother and toddler 
■groups, and training pro- 
grammes to help develop par- 
enting!, skills and share best 
practice.. ... ~ 







All dressed up and somewhere to go: the audience at the Royal Opera House for the last performance before its closure for refurbishment 


DanQWstar . 

Ait* Corrwpondanft - - , 

A S Royal Opera House 
dflrats go, it takes 
^Asome' beating. The 
#' mbeleagnered ROH’s 
new. chairman, the EMI 
chief Sir Colin Southgate, 
met the press last night for 
the first performance in his 
new role. But. no ; sooner 
had the overture finished 
than he made the sort of 
gaffe for which the crisis- 
strewn opera house has be- 
come renowned. 


| Asked about the thorny 
problem of how to goaran- 
| tee access to all sectors of 
society, Sir Colin said: “We 
mustn’t downgrade the 
opera house. I don’t want to 
sit next to somebody in a 
singlet, a pair of shorts and 
a smelly pah- of trainers, 
rm a relaxed individual 
but I am passionate about 
standards of behaviour.” 

Sir Colin -was dressed in 
an opett-neclced white shirt, 
a check jacket, black trou- 
sers and black shoes. 

“Bums on seats, that’s 
what it’s about,” he contin- 


ued, “but we have to recog- 
nise that this is an expen - 1 
give night out.” I 

It was the operatic equiv- 
ale nt of Stephen Norris’s 
stricture, when transport 
minister, that he did not 
use public transport be- 
cause of the presence of 
“dreadful human beings”. 

Last June, the Culture 
Secretary, Chris Smith, said 
of the ROH: “I want to see 
greater access for ordinary 
people, budusivity is the 

price of public support.” 
Gerald Kaufinan, chair- 
man of the committee of 


MPs which produced a 
damning report into the 
ROH at the end of last year, 
said: *Tm against people 
smelling, but unless you 
have a dress code I don’t 
see how you’re going to en- 
force it If people pay £180 
for a ticket then they can 
wear what they want.” 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Culture, which | 
put Sir Colin’s name for- 
ward to the ROH board, i 
said: “It Just proves he's his | 
own man.” 

Sir Colin, aged 59, also I 
revealed he bad visited the 


ROH a dozen times In the 
last year. But be had not 
paid. “EMI has corporate 
tickets.” he said. “There are 
some advantages to being 
the head of a record com- 
pany. And yon get better 
seats, with more leg room." 

One of the greatest causes 
of contention surrounding 
the opera house has been 
over the provision of tick- 
ets to corporate donors. Sir 
Colin added; “We have to 
take care of the corporate 
sector because they are the 
people paying for this.” 

Last year the ROH got a 


mf'WM 


Sir Colin Southgate, 
the EMI chief and 
new chairman of 
the Royal Opera 
He went to 12 
performances last 
year. Did he pay for 
his tickets? No. 
There are some 
advantages to 
being the head of a 
record company. 
And you get better 
seats, with more 
leg room* 


£15 million grant for the 
Royal Opera and the Royal 
Ballet, the largest subsidy to 
any arts institution. In July 
1995 it received £7R5 mil- 
lion towards a £213 million 
redevelopment. 

Sir Colin said it was too 
early for him to talk in de- 
tail about the problems fac- 
ing the ROH but he was op- 
posed to privatisation, one 
of the options cited by the 
Kaufman report. 

He was also against the 
suggestion that the ROH 
share Its new home with 
English National Opera. 


Tamworth two: one detained, one still on the run 


Owoffiwy Gibbs 
and Lucy Patton 

D ESPITE the combined 
efforts of police, mem- 
bers Of the public and a 

huge pack of Journalists, one- 
of the Tamworth Two' 
remained on the loose last 

night 

in scenes reminiscent of the 
OJ Simpson car chase, two es- 
caped Ginger Tamworth 
boars were tracked by the 
police and media — on foot, 
by car and by helicopter. 

And even after one of the 
daring duo was cornered, his 


fellow fugitive refused to give 
in and was last nigh t reputed 
to be laying low in a safe sty, 
courtesy of a tabloid 
newspaper. 

Journalists and photogra- 
phers have outnumbered 
police in the remarkable 
search for the pigs which es- 
caped slaughter last week. 

As locals helped police to ; 
comb the countryside for . the 
animals, the buzz of an ITN I 
helicopter was regularly I 
heard in the sky above. The 
Daily Mali , which bad des- 
patched at least six Journalist 
on the pigs' trail, appeared to 

have exclusively bought up 


one of the boars last night. 

His days of freedom had 
seemed numbered as four 
police officers and an RSFCA 
inspector surrounded him at 
the bottom of a heavily 
wooded garden on the out- 
skirts of the Wiltshire town of 
Malmesbury and worked out 
what to do next. 

A crowd of around 60, 
mostly schoolchildren, 
climbed on the wall and fenc- 
ing of the two-acre properly. 
They were joined by about 
two dozen journalists and 
camera crews as they 
watched the darkened trees 
and bushes for the search 


team who were using power- 1 
fill torches. 

Shortly after 8pm the eva- 
sive beast made a break for it 
into a paddock at the rear of 
the garden and police admit- 
ted temporary defeat 

After more than a week on 
the trot the two young boars 
now foce the prospect of 
spending the rest of their 
days In luxurious captivity 
after their owner succumbed 
to English sentimentality and 
a flood of offers to give them 
sanctuary and commuted 
their death sentence. 

The drama began last 

Thursday when council road 


sweeper Amoldo Dijullo was 
delivering three pigs to New- 
man's slaughterhouse in 
Malmesbury. Two made a 
sudden break for it. They 
wriggled through a hole be- 
neath the perimeter fence and 
scampered in the direction of 
the swollen river Avon. 

The boars, a naturally wild 
breed about the size of a large 
labrador dog. have been spot- 
ted by local residents on a 
number or occasions. 

Local journalists claim to 
have heard Mr Dijullo turn 
down one offer of £15,000 for 
the pigs after they gripped the 
nation’s imagination. 













2 NEWS 


Sketch 


World domination? 
Not today, thanks 



Matthew Engel 


■ 'WO important political 

I speeches were being 

I made yesterday, one by 
tbe Prime Minister and one by 
Frank Field. Neither spoke in 
the House of Commons. The 
Commons is continuing to op- 
erate. however, at vast ex- 
pense. And yesterday there 
were Treasury Questions, an 
opportunity for MPs to 
request information shout the 
nati on’s finan ces. Or take a 
few pops at the Paymaster 
General. Geoffrey Robinson 
(Coventry NW and points 
offshore). 

Mr Robinson sat there ap- 
prehensively, like one of those 
sporting head teachers who 
agree to have wet sponges 
thrown at them at the school 
fete. For a full hour, he knew, 
he was going to have to 
endure. 

Actually, it was only 59 yi 
minutes, because 30 seconds 
were lost to hysterical laugh- 
ter when Virginia Bottomley 
accused the Government of 
being “authoritarian and 
bossy". 

The rest of the time was 
wasted too. The Conserva- 
tives, faced with the indefensi- 
ble, again proved themselves 
incapable of attacking. If they 
could have bided their time, 
and made him wonder what 
was coming, they might have 
exploited the unease about Mr 
Robinson's little arrange- 
ments that exists among 

Labour backbenchers. But 
that Involves thought and 
p lanning , so was oat of tbe 
question. 

They were at him, predict- 
ably, from the moment the bell 
went Question Two, from Mr 
Edward Gamier — “What is 
the Chancellor’s policy on 
providing finanrial support to 
high-technology industry?" — 
turned out to be code for "How 
can we turn Robinson's em- 
barrassment to our 
advantage?” 

This enabled the Chancellor 
to get up and proclaim in a 
shocke&volce that the Tories 


cared nothing for high-tech- 
nology industry. Anyway, 

Labour MPs said the Tories 

were hypocrites, the Tories 
aa iri Labour were hypocrites, 
and Mr Robinson left without 
any further stains on his mud- 
spattered character. 

Soon, I was getting more 

concerned about Sir Peter 
Tapsell (Conservative, Louth 
anti Homcastle). Sir Peter has 
been in these parts since the 
1950s and he is the last person 
in the House who looks as 
though he might have been an 
MP of the 1930s (excluding 
Alan Clark, who thinks he is 
an MP of the 1930s). 

To be more exact, he looks 
Hka either the late Sir James 
Goldsmith, or a Bond villain 
Intent on world domination, 
or possibly both. He 
never got to be even a junior 
minister for anything but he 
certainly seems — andifbe 
gets the chance, sounds — like 
An Extremely Important Per- 
son. And yesterday He 
Wanted To Say Something. 

Sir Peter put his glasses on. 
He took them off He put them 
on a gain. He took them off He 
rose to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. He fell when he failed. He 
rose. He tell again. 

Madam Speaker called a 
Tory sitting on one side of 
him, who cannot have been 
bom when Sir Peter was first 
here. She even called a Labour 
MP called Ms Smith from Redr 
ditch who was wearing a not 
dissimilar pinstriped trouser 
suit to Sir Peter, but probably 
£1,000 cheaper. 

Str Peter turned to Mrs Bot- 
tamley, seated the other side 
of him, and shrugged, as if to 
protest against the absurdity 
of it alL Then Mrs Bottomley 
got called — to such devas- 
tating backfiring effect Sir 
Peter departed. 

The really big parliamen- 
tary news was that Peter Manr 
delson Is henceforth, to 
answer questions fbr 10 min- 
utes every blue moon rather 
than five. 

Nicholas Soames said: “We 
in the House are very grateful 
fbr the opportunity far an ex- 
haustive 10 -minute internal 
and external investigation of 
the Minister without Portfo- 
lio's affairs." 

The way the Tory Party is at 
present, the RL Hon. Saddam 
Hussein could answer ques- 
tions on human rights for a 
fortnight and they stni 
wouldn’t embarrass him fbr a 
second. 


Review 


Familiarity never 
taken for granted 


Andrew Clements 


London Symp h ony Or d io st i W 


Barbican 


H IS peers may have come 
and gone, but Bernard 
Haitink has been the 
most steadfast of the great con- 
ductors who have appeared 
regularly in London over the 
last two decades. 

First with the London Phil- 
harmonic, and then as music 
director at Covent Garden, he 
has consistently offered per- 
formances of the highest pass- 
ible class, and the sheer famil- 
iarity of them has sometimes 
led to his qualities being taken 
for granted. 

Yet this week, appearing for 
the first time with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Haitink 
demonstrated his immense 
qualities once again. His read- 
ings have never stood still: 
whether in the concert hall or 
opera house, they have contin- 
ued to develop, always gaining 
in perception and digging ever 
deeper into the scores. 


In his two London Sym- 
phony programmes, the main 


works were symphonies that 
have been staples of his reper- 
tory — Bruckner’s Seventh 
and Mahler's First 
Both In their different ways 
were massively commanding 
performances. The orchestra 
sounded a very different ani- 
mal under Haitink from when 
playing with Its principal con- 
ductor Colin Davis. Not bet- 
ter, Just different — a sleeker, 
more refined string sound 
with a fresh bloom upon the 
tone, woodwind sharply 
etched against the textures, 
brass integrated rather than 
left to stand in relief. 


For Haitink now investi- 
gates colour and instrumental 
layering as comprehensively 
as he has always dealt with 
large- and small-scale form. In 
the Bruckner he teases out the 
scoring in a revelatory way, 
just as he is able to Invest each 
musical paragraph with won- 
derful Inner life, using the 
tiniest variations of pace and 
emphasis without losing sight 
of tbe rhetorical goals that ar- 
ticulate its progress. 

And while the Mahler con- 
stantly showed the same tex- 
tural and stuctural aware- 
ness, It was the way in which 
every theme was Instantly 
and Indelibly characterised 
that caught the ear. 

The works that preceded the 
symphonies in both concerts 
were equally involving, 
equally fresh-minted. There 
was Haydn's Symphony No 86 
before the Bruckner, foil of wit 
and lyric grace, a model of the 
way In which a classical sym- 
phony played by a modem or- 
chestra can stfll hold its own 
against a performance an 
period instruments. 

Mahler’s First was know- 


Bines Fahrenden Gesellen, 
tbe song cycle that fomished 
themes to the symphony; the 
soloist was Anne So fie vun 
Otter, sounding just a shade 
tired and strained in her tone, 
but still handling every 
phrase with perfect poise and 
assurance. 

Meanwhile, Haitink was 
working a series of s mall won- 
ders in the accompaniments, 
none more spellbinding than 
at the end of the very last song, 
which looked forward a quar- 
ter of a century to foe world of 
Mahler's final works. 

TTiisrmuuoeoipearaitn 
later editions yesterday. 


In The Week tomorrow 


Tom to shreds 


Why Natalie Imbruglia is in 
trouble over pop plagiaris m 
Maggie, Maggie, Maggie 
Is she really the heroine 
of the new feminism? 


Plus Jeremy Hardy 
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anyone 
believe that 
a system 
costing 
£100 billion 
a year, while 
poverty is 
rising, can 
and must be 
modernised? 
The answer 
is plainly 
Yes. Or that a 
system that 
often makes 
you better 
off by sitting 
at home than 
going to work 
should be 
continued? 
Plainly No.’ 

Tony Blair, launching 
welfare campaign 



Tony Blair speaks to a selected Labour Party audience at Dudley town hall on the first date of his campa i gn 


PHOTOGRAPH- PAU-MACKETT 


Blair’s mission to reassure 


Prime Minister takes to the road 
to convince sceptics that social 
justice is at heart of reforms 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


P ENSION reform 
could take 15 years 
before it makes an 
impact Tony Blair 
reassured older 
voters last night as he set out 
on his campaign for root-and- 
branch reform of the welfhre 
state. 

In a combative defence of 
his campaign, he swept aside 
scare stories that a Labour 
government would make the 
poor worse off or toss people 
out of their wheelchairs as 
one exasperated Downing 
Street spokesman put it In the 
face of public scepticism, 
echoed yesterday by the Tory 
leader, william Hague. 

Far from betraying the par- 
ty’s core principles of social 
justice and solidarity, Mr 
Blair said, his aim was to 
make them live, breathe and 
work again — instead of let- 
ting the welfare state become 
a dead end for an underclass 
“shut out from society's 
mainstream." 

But the prime minister — 
speaking in Dudley town ball, 
where he launched his 1935 
drive to re-write Clause 4 — 
also posed the core question: 
“Does anyone believe that a 
system costing £100 billion a 
year, while poverty Is rising, 
can and must be modernised? 
The answer Is plainly Yes. Or 
that a system that often 
makes you better off by sit- 
ting at home than going to 


work should be continued? 
Plainly No.” 

Mr Blair's first “welfare 
roadshow" appearance before 
a selected Labour audience 
came as the government pro- 
paganda machine moved to 
highlight costly anomalies 
and Frank Field, strategic 
guru in Harriet Harman’s De- 
partment of Social Security, 
called for renewed partner- 
ship between public and pri- 
vate sectors to replace “the 
ration book approach to 
welfare." 

In more outspoken terms 


The message was: 
welfare should be 


about prevention 
of poverty, 
preferably via work 


than his leader, Mr Field de- 
clared that a central aim of 
New Labour reform was indi- 
vidual responsibility — to 
restore the Victorian link be- 
tween welfare and self-im- 
provement which the 1949 
welfare state eroded. 

But their underlying mes- 
sage was similar that welfare 
should be about the preven- 
tion of poverty, preferably via 
work. 

“The state pension will 
remain the foundation for se- 
curity in retirement,” Mr 
Blair said, before repeating 


his pledge to protect all those 
in genuine need. 

He went on: “Changes often 
take years to come into effect 
In the case of pension reform 
it could be 15 years from now 
that the results will be seen.” 

. With senior ministers di- 
vided on the detail, Mr Blair 
will chair a cabinet commit- 
tee dominated by mndemiw- 

ers that includes Gordon 
Brown, Ms Harman and Mr 
Field. Frank Dobson, David 
Blunkett and the housing 

ministe r, Hilary Armstrong, 

John Prescott win join it 
when current commitments 
permit Yesterday Ms Har- 
man issued seven “welfare 
reform focus files” setting out 
the case fbr change and high- 
lighting both fraud and what 
ministers see as misdirected 
spending. 

“We have no choice but to 
reform the system.” she said 
as veteran Labour ex-minis- 
ters like Lord “AIT' Morris 
demanded a moratorium on 
cuts in disability benefits 
awarded for life, pending the 
foil review. 

The Liberal Democrats 
promised support for sensible 
and practical reforms which 
were not cuts-driven or harsh 
on the poorest So did Mr 
Hague, whose party record 
Mr Blair mocked in Dudley. 

For his part, the Tory 
leader likened Mr Blair’s 
campaign to the US war in 
Vietnam. He told a Westmin- 
ster press gallery audience: 
'This is a noble cause but as 
with Vietnam they are not 
sure why they are there, they 
don’t know how to bring to an 
end what they are opposed to, 
they do not know what vic- 
tory is.” 


Attitudes to child care, not 
cash, ‘determines whether lone 
parents choose to seek work’ 


Marik Atkinson 
Hco noml oa Com— pondont 


L ABOUR’S welfare-to- 
vork strategy fbr lone 
parents is challenged 
today by research showing 
that most kme mothers stay 
at home because they be- 
lieve it makes them a good 
parent, not because they 
are better off on benefits. 

The research shows 
single mothers carefully 
weigh up their options and 
place financial consider- 
ations well down their list 
of priorities. 

Far more important are 
social and moral defini- 
tions of what constitutes 
good mothering. 

The research — by Simon 
Duncan of tike University of 
Bradford and Rosalind Ed- 
wards of South Bank Uni- 
versity, London — suggests 
that the Government’s 
efforts to increase incen- 
tives fbr lone mothers to 
work by cutting benefit 
levels far new claimants 
and providing more formal 


childcare facilities may be 
fundamentally mis- 


conceived. 

“A blanket policy of en- 
couraging an lone mothers 
to work, irrespective of 
their beliefs, may actually 
do more harm than good in 
some cases.’’ said Mr 
Duncan.” . 

• The research, which will 
form the basis of a book to 
be published later this 
year, is based on the 1991 
census and in depth inter- 
views with about 90 lone 
mothers. 

If finds that sort of job 
skills they have and the 
wages they can command 
are important factors, as 
are public policy con- 
straints such tax, benefits 
and the supply of childcare. 
But the primary factors ex- 
plaining lone mothers’ up- 


take of paid work, are “non- 
market, collective relations 
and understandings about 
motherhood” — in other 
words, the mother’s own 
beliefs about what is right 
for her and her pwi^rnn. 


These beliefs vary across 


social and ethnic groups. 
For example, Afro-Carlb- 
bean women of all classes 
tend to see financial provi- 
: sion through paid employ- 
ment as a major part of 
their mothering responsi- 
bilities. The ratio of work- 
ing lone mothers from 
these communities is there- 
fore disproportionately 
high. 

But white working class 
and middle class woman 
tend to hold the view that 
they have a duty to stay at 
home — therefore the pro- 
portion working is rekfc, 
tively low. 

Mr Duncan and Ms Ed- 
wards say their research 
shows that welf are-to- work 
is based on erroneous ideas 
about what motivates lone 
m others. 

“It’s not abont cost/bene- 
flt analysis,” Ms Edwards 
said. “It’s abont what’s 
right for them as mothers. 

“Conceptions of work dif- 
fer between social and eth- 
nic groups so you cannot 
have a uniform, national 
policy that encourages 
lone mothers to work.” 

Ms Edwards said that 
what was needed was a 
‘’bottom up” approach 
which took into account 
local labour markets and 
the local social and ethnic 
attitudes. 
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Disabled golfer sues 


PGA for ‘right to ride’ 


Mark Tran in Naw York 


PROFESSIONAL Amer- 
ican golfer who Is af- 
flicted with a rare ail- 
ment that makes it painftil to 
walk is making le gal history 
by suing tbe Professional Golf 
Association so he can use a 
golf cart In tournaments. 

Casey Martin suffers from 
Kfippel Trenaunay Weber syn- 
drome. an unusual birth de- 
tect that reduces blood flow in 
his right leg, hampering his 
ability to walk. He was active 
in sports as a youth, but can 
no longer run, swim or ride a 
bicycle. Martin, who last 
walked 18 hales In July, wears 
a stocking an his right leg to 
reduce the swelling, bat the 
deterioration of the shin-bone 
makes it susceptible to frac- 
ture. Should that happen, am- 
putation might be necessary. 

He has sued the PGA to be 
allowed to use a golf cart in 
tournaments, becoming the 
first athlete to invoke the 
Americans With Disabilities 
Act to play competitive sports. 
The act is the most extensive 
civil rights legislation since 
the Civil Rights Act Of 1964. 

“Without a cart I can’t imag- 
ine playing much longer," said 
Martin, who captained the 
Stanford University golf team 
which included the American 
golfing sensation Tiger Woods. 
Woods remembers his friend 



Casey Martin: 1 can’t play 
much longer without a cart* 


as being able to walk 36 holes a 
day in “a lot of pain", three 
years ago. He believes physi- 
cally handicapped players 
should be allowed to ride. 

But Martin's ailment is get- 
ting worse and, even if he 
wins his case, he might not be 
able play much longer. Eight 
years ago, X-rays of his right 
leg were dear, now his X-rays 
are dark with the pools of 
blood that create the swelling. 

The PGA and golf purists 
like Arnold Palmer are ada- 
mant about keeping the no- 
cart rule, although players in 
the Senior PGA tour are 
allowed to ride carts. 


"Endurance is part of our 
sport Walking has been an 
integral part of the competi- 
tion on all tours and has been 
uniformly recognised as an 
integral part of the competi- J 
tionby all the major bodies in 
golf for a long, long time," 
said Tom Finchem, the US 
tour commissioner. The PGA 
also asserts it is a private en- 
tity and is not subject to the 
provisions of the disability 
act under a clause that specif- 
ically exempts “private clubs 
or establishments”. 

Martin won the first round 
of his legal battle when a fed- 
eral magistrate in Eugene, Or- 
egon, his home town, issued a 
preliminary ruling ordering 
the PGA to provide him with a 
cart in tournaments. - 

*The balance of hardshi p 
tips overwhelmingly in 
favour of the plaintiff and any 
hardship to the defendant is 
de minimus, ” said the magis- 
trate, Thomas Coffin. The 
lawsuit proper is scheduled to 
start on February 2. 

“He is a worker. He is mak- 
ing a living. He is not asking 
for pity or charity. He wants 
an equal opportunity to hit 
the ball,” said Stephen Gold 
of the Public Interest Law 
Centre of Philadelphia. 

Martin's golfing ability Is 
not in doubt. He won a tour- 
nament last Sunday and is 
now taking part in a tourna- 
ment in Florida. 
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Judge relaxes formality at Old Bailey for victim and her four classmates accused of lunch break sex attack at primary school 

Boys, 1 0, ‘raped girl in lavatories’ 



Mrs Justice BraceweD at the Old Bafley trial yesterday of four 

boys accused of sex attack at school sketch juuAauecLm 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE JUDGE and the 
barristers removed 
their wigs, the 
defendants sat with 
their parents in the 
well of the court and the clerk 
addressed them by their first 
names and told thwm their 
court papers would each be 

marked with different 

coloured cray o ns. The aim 
was to create a “relaxed atmo- 
sphere" in Court 12 of the Old 
Bailey. 

The reason for the change 
in court practices was the age 
of the four defendants and the 
chief prosecution witness: 
two of those accused of rape 
and one of those charged with 
indecent assault are aged 10 
— the youngest ever to stand 
trial for rape — as is their 
alleged victim. The oldest 


defendant, also accused of 
Indecent assault, is 11. Ail 
four are pleading not guilty. 

The boys are accused of 
forcing their classmate into 
the boys' lavatories at a west 
London primary school and, 
while one acted as look-out 
taking her clothes off and as- 
saulting her. Two are alleged 
to have raped her. A fifth boy 
said to have taken part in the 
attack was not charged 
because, at nine, he was 
under the age of criminal 
responsibility. 

The trial judge, Mrs Justice 
BraceweD, explained to the 
jury that the trial would be 
as informal as possible. 
There would be frequent 
breaks so that n-n* r>>fidr»n 
did not lose concentration 
and the girt, who started her 
evidence yesterday, would 
speak via a video link. 

The prosecuting counsel, 
Mark Dennis, told the jury 


that the girl and the boys had 
known each other and played 
together for some time. One of 
the boys was related to the 
girL 

On May 6 last year, during 
the morning break, the girl 
had come out of the girls' lav- 
atories where same af her 
friends were pretending to be 
Spice Girls. Three of the boys 
had stopped her, one of them 
saying “not so fast" and had 
pushed her against the wall 
and made grunting noises, 
said Mr Dennis. 

The school bell rang but an 
hour later, at the lunch break, 
she was confronted again by 
the boys as she was about to 
leave the school building. One 
snatched her coat and she 
pursued him. She was then 
pushed into the boys’ lavato- 
ries and prevented from leav- 
ing, the court beard. 

Mr Dennis said that while 
one boy, watching and laugh- 


ing. acted as a look-out. she 
was pushed into a cubicle and 
her clothes were removed. 
Her coat was put over her 
head so that she could not 
shout out when a teaching 
assistant inquired what was 
happening. 

One of the boys told her 
“Come on, my dick is getting 
horny.” Three of the boys, 
including the nine-year-old 
who is not charged, pene- 
trated her, the jury was told. 
She was also fondled. 

Afterwards she was told 
that she would be beaten up if 
she told a teacher what had 
happened. 

All six went back to class 
and the teacher noticed that 
the girl was withdrawn but 
this was not uncommon as 
she suffered from mood 
swings. 

Later the girl went home 
with her sisters and the rela- 
tive who had taken part in the 


assault, said Mr Dennis. She 
complained of pain and her 
mother bathed her. She then 
told her mother that some 
boys, not including her rela- 
tive. had told her to take her 
clothes off and her mother, 
unaware of what had hap- 
pened. said that she should 
have hit them. 

The following day her 
mother had sent her with a 
note to the headteacher who 
spoke to her and then ques- 
tioned all five boys. Some of 
the boys claimed she had con- 
sented to what had happened. 
The boy who had acted as 
look-out said he had seen the 
others .do a “gross thing” to 
the girl, the Jury heard. 

Giving evidence by video 
link and weeping as she was 
asked about the alleged as- 
sault, the girl said that the 
boys laughed as they attacked 
her. One of the boys refused 
to join in: “They were telling 


him to come and he was say- 
ing T ain't going to come* . . . T 
said 'please don’t bun me’ 
and be said ‘I am not going lo 
hurt you because you are my 
friend'." She added: "They 
were telling him and they 
were cursing him because he 
said no. They wanted him to 
lie on lop of me." 

Mr Dennis told the jury ear- 
lier: “If the allegation is cor- 
rect. the four boys engaged in 
conduct which went well 
beyond bullying or sexual 
experimentation ... It was a 
joint enterprise, each know- 
ing wbat was tn happen and 
each willing to play a part." 

He said the Jury should 
convict only if members were 
satisfied the boys knew it was 
against her will. He also 
asked them to consider 
whether the boys knew they 
were doing something “seri- 
ously wrong". 

The rase continues. 


Record-breaking contract for top hospital drama 


. . . and the big-earning stars 
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ER extracts 
pound of 
flesh with 
deal at £8m 
an episode 


Joarma Cotes In New York 


A MERICA’S most popu- 
lar television drama 
series, ER — which 
focuses <m a group of 
attractive young doctors wres- 
tling with casualty patients at 
a Chicago hospital — made 
broadcasting history yesterday 
when NBC television agreed to 
pay the show's producers a re- 
cord £7.9 million per episode. 

The amount dwarfs the pre- 
vious record of £3 million per 
episode paid by NBC for the 
sit-com Seinfeld. 

The deal, which flabber- 
gasted United States televi- 
sion executives, guarantees 
the channel will keep ER. 
which is shown In Britain on 
Channel 4, for the next three 
years, and means NBC will 
pay more than £516 million 
for 66 new episodes. The cast 
will he locked in far the next 
two years, except for George 
Clooney who plays the 
hearthrob paediatrician Dr 
Doug Ross. He has only 
signed up for one more series. 

The mega-deal came less 
than 24 hours after the 
National Football League an- 
nounced the most expensive 
television deal in history. 
Spread over eight years. CBS, 
ABC and Fox will pay an esti- 
mated £10.7 billion for the ex- 


clusive rights to show various 
US football games. 

Reflecting the same prob- 
lems now facing the BBC and 
ITV, both deals illustrate the 
frustration of the main net- 
works as they lose viewers to 
cable channels. In such a 
competitive market, major 
sporting events or dramas 
such as ER, Seinfeld, Chicago 
Hope, Friends, and Frasier. 
nan name their price with the 
networks. 

Their value lies in the huge 
sums the channels ran char ge 
for advertising. ER and Sein- 
feld, which both attract about 
30 million viewers, are partic- 
ularly attractive to advertis- 
ers because they appeal to 
both men and women aged be- 
tween 18 and 49. with signifi- 
cant disposable incomes. 

ER, created by the writer 
Michael Crichton and shown 
weekly at lOpm is a crucial 
component of NBC’s Thursday 
night schedule, which has 
been the most-watched night 
of television for three years. 

Kicking off with Friends, 
followed by the alt-corn Union 
Square, Seinfeld, and then a 
highly successful new series 
called Veronica’s Closet, fea- 
turing a lingerie business and 
starring Kirstie Alley, It con- 
sistently beats the opposition. 
Excluding major sporting 
events, it is also US televi- 




Anthony Edwards 
(Dr Mark Greene) 

£76,700 


Noah Wyle 
(Dr John Carter) 

£61,500 



Julianna Marguiies 
(Nurse Carol Hathaway) 

£61,500 


With the impending loss of comedian Jerry Seinfeld's show, NBC television took emergency action to retain ER, above, and its 30 million audience 


sion’s most lucrative slot, for 
which advertisers pay be- 
tween £364,000 and £606,000 
for a 30-second commercial. 
ER brings in almost £8.5 mil- 
lion in revenue per show. 

But last month, despite 
offers of more than £3 million 
per 30-minute episode, the co- 
median Jerry Seinfeld an- 
nounced be is to end his sit- 


com next May, sending panic 
through NBC’s boardrooms. 
“There’s no way it could af- 
ford to lose ER as well, they 
had to get it,” said Mary Mur- 
phy. an analyst for TV Guide. 

Though other networks in- 
cluding CBS, ABC and Fox — 
the latter owned by Rupert 
Murdoch — were also anx- 
ious to hid for ER, NBC began 


renegotiating its existing con- 
tract secretly last week. Pre- 
viously, it had paid only 
£900,000 per show. 

’There were no threats, no 
screaming,” said Bob Daly, 
chairman of Warner 
Brothers, which produces the 
show. “They knew what we 
knew and they wanted to 
make a deal.*’ 


The channel has made a 
huge profit cm the back of ER 
since it started and the rat- 
ings have boosted audiences 
both for earlier shows and for 
the late evening news which 
follows ER. 

The cast however, are un- 
likely to see such astronomi- 
cal increases in their own in- 
comes. Unlike Seinfeld, who 


pulled in £ 600.000 per episode, 
and his three costars who 
had recently negotiated a deal 
of £360,000 each per show. 
Clooney and the other actors 
in ER, like Anthony Edwards 
and Noah Wyle. earn rela- 
tively modest amounts. 
Clooney, who commands 
£6 million a film in Holly- 
wood. is paid £90.000 a show. 



Paying for the expensive logic of ‘must-have’ TV programmes 


George Clooney 
(Dr Doug Ross) 

£92,000 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Cor res pondent 


I T SOUNDS astonishing. 
More than £8 milli on for 
just under an hour’s televi- 
sion — or more than 15 times 
the amount it would cost to 

produce an hour of high 
quality drama, even If it 
starred David Jason. Helen 
Mirren and Robert Carlyle. 


Yet what sounds like eco- 
nomic madness actually 
makes good television 
sense for NBC. So much so, 
in fact, that telephone num- 
ber deals are making their 
way to this side of the At- 
lantic as well. 

NBC is in the business of 
buying audience bankers, 
and by buying them ensur- 
ing high advertising reve- 
nues. For each ER pro- 


gramme, watched by 30 mil- 
lion people in America, the 
advertising brings in close 
on £10 million. 

Similarly, the growing 
power of BSkyB In Britain, 
is ratcheting np costs here. 
Sky knows that to increase 
audience share it has to 
have what programme buy- 
ers describe as “must- 
have" television. 

Hence, the £670 million 


deal the company signed to 
televise the Premier League 
and the £87 million deal the 
company signed to boy up 
England’s home matches 
during the Five Nations’ 
rugby tournament. 

And hence, the recent an- 
nouncement that, for £8 mil- 
lion. Sky had bought the tele- 
vision rights to the four 
hottest comedy properties 
from America — ER, along 


with Friends, Veronica’s 
Closet and Suddenly Susan. 

In the confusing world of 
television programme buy- 
ing, Channel 4, which rein- 
vlgorated the American 
market with success stories 
such as Cheers and Ro- 
seanne, has also bought the 
rights to ER and Friends — 
for which it is thought to 
have paid £80 million for a 
deal lagring until the mil- 


l ennium. Because the chan- 
nel only paid for the terres- 
trial rights, Sky was able to 
nip in and tie-up the satel- 
lite deaL 

BBC2. with a £300 million 
programme-buying budget, 
is in an even more difficult 
position. Although it has a 
for Cheaper deal to show 
Seinfeld, it is running at 
least two series behind Sky, 
which has also bought the 


pr ogramme from TriStar 
Columbia. 

BBC1 has tended to steer 
clear of the big deals. Al- 
though it has a programme- 
buying budget of around 
£700 million, similar to ITV 
and more than twice that of 
Channel 4, American im- 
ports would have to be as- 
tonishing ratings successes 
for the BBC to justify 
spending millions on them. 



1998 technology. January Sale now on 


Eriq LaSalle 
(Dr Peter Benton) 

£61,500 


DEL! MMEIBtOlf XPS MOOMT 

• WTEL remw 0 PROCESSOR 300HHZ 

- INTEL 440 IX A6PSET {PC 97 COMPLIANT) 

• 64 MB SDRAM 

• SUM HTTOUlAl CACHE 
. S.4GB BK *»■» «ahd HIVE 
. BOTOX MWB0QUM I » M WRAMAGT 

video card 

. USB PERFORMANCE TC0 17* colon SVGA 
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.MMTWBW5SS 

. 1WB0W 95 A MOTOSOfT oma 97 
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£ 1,779 (£ 2 , 125.55 
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KU DIMENSION XPS D233MT 

• BfTEL PQfnUM" n PROCESSOR 233MHZ 
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• 64 MB SDRAM 
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• WINDOWS 95 & MICROSOFT OfflCE 97 
SMAI1 BUSHES EDITION 


£ 1,379 £ 1 , 655 . 57 ) 
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DELL DIMENSION XPS D233MT 
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Even af sale time. Dell brings you fhe latest technology. 
Take these three systems. They’re ail fast Pentium® II 
processor based systems. They're all feature rich. And 
they're all hugely reduced. So don’t be sold anyone 
else's old srock. Call or get online to fhe world's largest 
direct PC manufacturer'’ now. icmjk 
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Funeral 
salute to 
Tippett 
the man 
and his 
music 


AH things Jhii and are built 
again 

And those that bidld them 
again are gay 
(W b Teats; Lapis Lazuli) 

I HOSE words were tlie 

I final lines of Sir 

I Michael Tippett’s 
opera The Midsummer 
Marriage, writes Dan Clois- 
ter. The poem was read in 
tall at the composer’s fu- 
neral service yesterday, 
following his death last 
week aged 93. In keeping 
with Sir Michael's maver- 
ick spirit, the ceremony 
strayed from the usual for- 
mula for such occasions. 

There were no grand pro- 
nouncements from the pul- 
pit about what a wonderful 
person he was, no Inappro- 
priate readings from reli- 
gious texts, no cloying 
hymns. Instead the 300 


<fn Friday Januaiy IS 1998 



A mourner holding the order of service during the funeral of composer Sir Michael Tippett, described by his manager as a man who ’cared for the music and the people, not the pomp' photograph, martm goowm 


members of the musical es- 
tablishment and anti-estab- 
lishment in Hanworth cre- 
matorium, west London, 
heard Sir Michael’s own 
spiky music; two move- 
ments from his String Quar- 
tet No 3 performed by the 
Kreutzer Ensemble ■ and a 
piece from The Blue Guitar 


performed by Garry Ryan. 
There was also a movement 
from a Beethoven string 
quartet and poetry read by 
actors Zoe Wanamaher and 
Alec McCowan. 

“Michael would have 
hated a conventional 
remembrance service,’* 
said his manager Meizion 


Bowen. “He hated being 
put on a pedestal. He cared 
for the music and the 
people, not Cor the pomp.” 
In the Introduction to the 
service, Mr Bowen wrote: 
“In accordance with 
Michael Tippett’s stated 
wishes, there will be no 
hymns or prayers or other 


religions ceremonies en- 
acted at his funeral. 
Michael also made It clear 
that this and any other sub- 
sequent m emori al occasion 
should not be held in a 
church or other place of 
religions worship.” 

The service was by turns 
sombre and upbeat, start- 


ing with the. melancholy 
second movement from Sir 
Michael’s Third String 
Quartet, and awl tag with 
the third movement from 
the same quartet. 

Zoe TVanamaker, whose 
firther Sam directed the first 
performance of Tippett’s 
opera King P riam and the 


preml&re of The Ice Break 
at the Royal Opera House, 
said: “He was a' funny, 
warm and sentimental man. 
And he was eccentric, going 
to die Palace shortly before 
his death In bow tie and 
brightly coloured plimsolls. 
His music could be wonder- 
fully joyous.” 


Nicholas Payne, director 
of the Royal Opera, paid 
tribute to The Midsummer 
Marriage. “It had a terrific 
effect on audiences. It had a 
fantastic sort of Ufe force, 
wttb so many ideas and 
such energy. That seems to 
mA q uintessential Michael 
Tippett” 


Findoutwky 


Every day, more and more telecom companies tell your 
business about a bewildering array of fantastic savings 
on calls compared to BT. 

However, these savings are often not what they seem. 
They are nearly always compared agains t BTs basic rates 
without taking into account our discounts and usually only 
apply to selected call routes. So you may find that any savings 
will only be on a small proportion of your total bQL 

But with BTs customised savings packages, your 


business can save on calls to any destination (local, national 
and international) any time of the day: 

So when you look at your whole call bill and compare 
like with like, BT is much more competitive thaw some 
would have you believe. 

To find out about the real cost of calling, and for a 
free brochure comparing BT’s price packages with 
Cable & Wireless, Freefone 0800 800 800 or 
visit us at www.business.bt.com/reaJcost 



Diana trust 
defends fee 
of £500,000 



David MOster 


T HE trustees of the DI 
ana, Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund yes- 
terday dismissed 
reports that they had been 
overcharged by their legal ad- 
visers, the London solicitors 
Misbcon de Reya, which Is 
seeking £500,000 for 11 weeks’ 
work. 

The Arm. whose senior liti- 
gation partner, Anthony Jo- 
Bos, is the un paid chair man 
of the trustees, also defended 
its charges, claiming that 
they had been discounted at 
20 per cent 

In a statement, the trustees 
said they were “very satis- 
fied” with Misbcon de Reya’s 
work and that the foes were 
“if anything on the low side". 

Mr Julius rejected sugges- 
tions that he had a conflict of 
interest He said he always 
left the room when the Arm's 
invoices came up on the 


The reports suggested that 
some of the four other part- 
ners working on the fond 
used up to £250 an hour. 
But legal sources said yester- 
day that senior partners in 
big London Arms routinely 
charged that amount 
One trustee, the writer and 
broadcaster Vivienne Parry, 
said: “The financial benefits 
from the commercial projects 
being established by Mishcon 
de Reya wBl massively out- 
weigh the costs of setting 
them up. Of course we will 
keep an eye on the foes, but 


London invites 
US gays to tea 
in play for 
pink dollar 


Stuart MDw 


ONDON Is to take on the 
-gay tourist meccas of San 
Francisco and South Beach, 
Florida, in an attempt to lure 
the pink dollar. 

Thousands of American 
gays and lesbians will be tar- 
geted with a publicity cam- 
paign, to be launched today, 
which portrays London as a 
tolerant city with a vibrant 
artistic and cultural life. 

Hifi London Tourist Board 
campaign, aimed at affluent 
professionals aged 30-50. is 
backed by Chris Smith, the 
Culture Secretary. He is due 

to address the International 
Gay and Lesbian Travel 
Association conference at a 
London hotel this weekend. 

The campaign win start 
■with a mall Shot to 50,000 gay 
Americans showing Big Ben 
beside the slogan *Tf you 
think South Beach is the only 
place for tea, think again." In 
US gay slang, “tea” refers to 
tea dances where homosex- 
uals can meet 

British Airways and thg 
British Tourist Authority in 
New York are supporting the 
1 £60.000 campaign. 

Helen Jones, the tourist 
board's head of business de- 
velopment, said the gay mar- 
ket was already worth £i 
billion a year for London. 
"We are aiming to build upon 
this. Many at the things that 
London does best — the arts, 

theatre and restaurants 

have been both inspired and 
supported by the gay c omm it, 
nay for many years.” 


we cant do something as big 
and complex as the memorial 
fond without the best legal 
advice.” 

She said the trustees were 
"as one” in their confidence 
in the firm's handlin g of 
Issues such as clearing copy- 
right for the multi-million 
selling Liana Tribute Album 
and issuing licences for Diana 
memorabilia. “If you are 
doing something like this, 
you have to do it properly. 
You cant expect to pop Into a 
local high street solicitors 
and ask them to do interna- 
tional copyright law, without 
which the Diana Tribute 
Album would never have 
come out Furthermore, they 
have thrown resources at this 
and haven't charged us for 
half of it” 

Confirming the £500.000 fig- 
ure, the firm's statement said 
the money was for the cost of 
legal transactions and the 20 
per cent discount was equiva- 
lent to its normal profit mar- 
gin. A further 15 assistants 
were working on the fund's 
affa i r s, assessing more than 
1,500 projects and helping to 
establish rights to Diana's 
name and image around the 
world. 

John Jackson, the firm's 
chairman, said; "We are satis- 
fied that our fees are charged 
in a proper way and at a 
proper quantum." 

The fond has raised about 
£35 milli on, most from sales 
of Elton John’s Candle in the 
Wind ’97 which has become 
the biggest selling single with 
sales of 33 million. 


Vaccine hope 
after study 
of virus in 
cervix cancer 


Chris MJhlFI 

# ** dIcal Correspondent 


A ENDING that hi 
plain why som 
with a virus linked t 
cancer go on to de 
disease while othej 
could lead to better 
against the 
researchers say toda 
Doctors have kr 
some time that a w; 
pv. Plays a role i 
tog the cancer. Now 
from the Cancer 
Campaign, based at i 
son Institute, Mai 
have shown how one 
the virus, HP Vis, « 
the body’s defence sy 
Molecules callei 
present on all cells, 
hnmune system to 
enoe of a virus, Thei 
ferent types of HLA 
sauto way as there a 
ent blood groups. 

*^r research - P ub 
tue Lancet, shoi 
women with an HL 
B44 seem protected 

the virus, while in th 

out it the "alarm sv 
tort triggered and ! 
fads to mount a defen 
Gordon Me Vie. th 
director general < 
^search “could he! 
design of cervical ea 
cines which boost 
uiune system's abilit 
°snlae and fight HPV 
“it may also have 
ttons for treatment 
J^dcerSi because a th 
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Inquiry into killing of ‘unarmed’ victim 


Police 

shoot 



dead 
in raid 



Sarah Boseley 


A rmed police hunt- 
ing an attempted 
murder suspect 
shot dead one of 
his friends yester- 
day In a raid on a flat near 
Hastings on the south coast 
James Ashley, aged 39, who 
died after four officers from 
the Special Operations Unit 
burst into his bedroom at 
4am. Is believed to have been 
unarmed. A spokeswoman for 
Sussex police said “We are 
not saying any firearm was 
seen on the man." 

He was shot once in the 
chest and died at the scene, in 
spite of receiving immediate 
first aid. 

An inquiry was announced 
to be beaded by Barbara Wild- 
ing, an assistant chief consta- 
ble from Kent and supervised 
by the Police Complaints Au- 
thority. The authority's dep- 
uty chairman, John Cart- 
wright, said the results of the 
inquiry would be passed to 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice and the inquest “The in- 
dependent investigation will 
determine exactly what hap- 
pened and will look at all the 
circumstances surrounding 
the tragedy," he said. 

No officer has been sus- 
pended. The chief constable of 
Sussex police, Paul White- 
house, said: “Of course we 
deeply regret that a man has 
died in this incident How- 
ever, in the light of all the in- 
formation available to me at 
this time, I am satisfied that 
the operation was properly 
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and professionally planned, 
that the use of firearms was 
justified, and that my officers 
acted properly, with due 
regard to everybody's safety." 

Thirty officers were in- 
volved In the raid on a two- 
storey flat above a social blub 
in a rundown side street erf St 
Leonards, once the most afflu- 
ent suburb of Hastings, but 
which is nowin deep decline. 

The flat, above the mem- 
bers-ouly Club M. was occu- 
pied by four men — believed 
to be from Liverpool and In- 
volved in drug dealing — and 
one woman. The police had a 
search warrant relating to 
drugs and firearms. Their 
prime target, however, a man : 
wanted for attempted murder, 
was not in the flat and is still 
at large. Three men were ar- 
rested and the woman is be- . 
lieved to have been treated ■ 
for shock. 

St Leonards residents who 
had met Mr Ashley were yes- 
terday torn between applaud- 
ing the police for their tough 
action against a nest of sus- 
pected drug gangsters, and 
regretting the death of Mr 
Ashley, perceived as the 
gang's least offensive 
member. 

The attempted murder in- 
quiry relates to a stabbing on 
Wednesday last week. A regu- 
lar at The Cherries seaside 
pub went to fetch something 
from a friend’s car. A man fol- 
, lowed him, produced a knife, 
and stabbed him in the groin. 
The attacker was pulled off by 
Mr Ashley, probably saving 
the victim's life. • . 

Like many a seaside town. 
St Leonards, in East Sussex, 
struggles with drugs, crime 
and unemployment in the 
bleak winter months. The 
Cherries pub was raided by 
armed police in December, 
but only a small amount of 
drugs was found. One man 
was cautioned. The Cherries' 
new landlord is fighting to 
restore its image as a family 
pub. 

A message in an anti-drugs 
booklet handed out to custom- 
ers by one of the regulars de- 
clares: “Avoid all needle 
drugs. The only dope worth 
shooting is the dealer who 
sold to you!”. 

Magnificent seaside villas 
from the last century and well 
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The flat, above Club M, where armed palira shot dead James Ashley in a raid early yesterday 


News in brief 


Seven IRA prisoners 
cross to Ireland 

SEVEN long-serving IRA prisoners were transferred from Brit- 
ain to jail in Ireland yesterday in an attempt to enhance the 
Northern Ireland peace process. 

The group, which included five men sentenced lasr year to 35 
years each for mainland terror crimes, was flown to Dublin in a 
chartered jet before being driven to Portlaoise prison. 

The five — former US marine John Crawley. Gerard Han- 

ratty and Francis Rafferty, of Belfast, Donal Gannon, of Dublin, 
and Robert Morrow, of Dundalk — were convicted of conspir- 
ing to bomb power stations. The others were Dubliner Liam 
O'Duibhir and Peter Sherry, of Dungannon. 

Dublin views the transfers as confidence building. Around 12 
IRA members are now left in British prisons. 

« 


Labour agent charged 

LABOUR'S efforts to restore the party's image in the west of 
Scotland suffered a setback last night wben the election agent fur 
Mohammed Sarwar, the Glasgow Govan MP, was charged with 
breaking election expenses regulations. 

Margaret Curran, a community education lecturer, will appear 
in court in Glasgow next Tuesday accused of contravening rules 
on the declaration and return of Mr Sarwar's expenses after List 
May's general election campaign. 

Mr Sarwar appeared at Glasgow sheriff court last month on 
charges including perverting the course erf justice, electoral fraud 
and expenses irregularities. It is believed Ms Curran. 38, ls 
accused of technical breaches of the Representation of the People 
Art. indodihg fell ure to sign the MP’s expenses declaration in the 
presence of a Justice of the peace. — Laurence Donegan 


Muslims win bingo hall battle 

THE Mecca organisation yesterday removed its name from a 
bingo hall after protests from Luton's 20.000-strong Muslim com- 
munity. People protested when the Top Rank Bingo Hall in Bury 
Park changed its name to Mecca. They said the building's sign 
associated the name of their holiest city with gambling. Fifteen of 
the building’s 20 windows were smashed on Christmas Day. 

Mecca responded by saying the name had a long association 
with bingo, but after meetings this month with Luton Muslims, it 
appears to have backed down. Yesterday Mecca would only say 
that it was pleased an agreement had been reached. 


Special school failing 

AN INDEPENDENT boarding school where staff let pupils eat in 
class and leave for a smoke was yesterday declared to be foiling to 
provide an acceptable standard of education. 

Inspectors found swearing and aggression were commonplace 
at Childscourt coeducational residential school in Win canton. 
Somerset “In the large majority of lessons, standards of achieve- 
ment are unsatisfactory," Ofsted said. The special school, with 
fees of £27,800 for a 38-week year, looks after 16 girls and 12 bet's 
with emotional and behavioural difficulties. — John Carrel 


Society chief found hanged 

THE chief executive of the Marsden Building Society. Edward 
Shapland. was yesterday found hanged at his home, police said. 

His wife, Janet called the police shortly before 6am after 
discovering her husband’s body at their farmhouse in Burnley, 
Lancashire. Police said there were no suspicious circumstances 
but an inquest would be held. Mr Shapland, who was 51, had 
opposed moves by building societies to convert to banks. 


Potassium extolled 

POTASSIUM, found in oranges, bananas and green leafy vegeta- 
bles, can significantly lower blood pressure and reduce the risk of 
heart attacks and strokes, Frank Sacks, of the Harvard School of 
Public Health, said yesterday. 

Dr Sacks's team, writing in Hypertension, said its study of 300 
I fem a l e nurses showed potassium was for more Important than 
photograph: JEFF rawer magitesiuinor calcium, both of which are ben^claL 



cared-for gardens and man- 
sions around the former 
home of the author Sir Henry 
Rider Haggard reflect St 
Leonards' past glories, but 
there are areas of real decay. 
Western Road, where the raid 
took place, is only yards from 
the sea. but ends in a derelict 
Victorian hotel with gaping 
windows and demolition 
work all around. 

Edwina Enters, who works 
around the corner in Mary’s 


Food Market, said she moved 
to BexhUl “so I could. go out 
fora walk". 

She was not shocked at the 
shooting. “Stabbings and 
murders are happening all 
the time. Nothing's right with 
this town. Everyone is fright- 
ened to go out of the door. 
Things have got out of con- 
trol" The shop now delivers 
groceries to elderly people 
frightened to leave their 
homes, she said. 


1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years' - What Mortgage Magazine. 


Mortgage statement a bit hefty? 



‘Martian’ life came from Earth 


Tim Radford 

Scien ce Editor 

I T WAS NOT the Martians 
after aH Tiny traces of life 
detected in a meteorite in 
Antarctica shook the world In 
1996. They prefigured one of 
the great space adventures of 
1997. They were evidence erf 
life on Mars, said a team of 
Nasa -funded scientists. 

Not so, scientists from Ari- 
zona and California will 
report today. The meteorite 
found in the Alan Hills of Ant- 
arctica is indeed from Mars. 
And yes, it does contain evi- 
dence of organic material. 
But the tiny traces of amino 
acids and organic carbon are 

from planet Earth. 

"They are clearly terres- 
trial and they look similar to 
amino acids we see in the sur- 


rounding Antarctic ice,” said 
Jeff Bada, a marine chemist 
from the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography. “How they 
got there is still an open 
issue.” 

It was the second blow for 
Nasa. In December another 
group of scientists looked at 
different evidence within the 
same meteorite — evidence 
hailed in 1996 as fossilised 
bacteria dating from a distant 
era of life on Mars — and pro- 
nounced the ‘Toss Os” as little 
accidents of geology. 

The August 1996 announce- 
ment of life on Mars shook 
the world. It coincided with a 
readiness within science to 
believe In the possibility of 
life on other planets, a belief 
bolstered by the discovery of 
microbial life In “impossible" 
places on earth: in salt lakes, 
in acid pits, down volcanoes, 


deep in boiling ocean geysers 
and at huge pressures in an- 
cient rocks, miles below the 
surface. 

Months before the discov- 
ery, biologists speculated that 
Mars might once have had a 
watery surface, and life in the 
waters. 

The Alan HDls meteorite is 
(me of a group known to have 
been knocked off Mars in 
some ancient collision, and 
preserved in the seeming pu- 
rity of Antarctica. Many ex- 
perts had peered at rocks 
from Mars but only (me team 
saw traces of Martian life. 

Wben they did so, cynics 
pointed to an interesting coin- 
cidence — that Nasa was at 
the (imp discussing its fund- 
ing problems with the United 
States administration. It was 
a]so about to embark on a 
series of explorations of the 


Red Planet the first of which 
began with a dramatic touch- 
down of a little robot rover on 
July 4, 1997. 

But since then, the doubters 
have had their day. One by 
one, teams in Europe and the 
US have looked again at the 
meteorite and shaken, their 
heads sadly. 

The latest pronouncement 
does not mean the end of the 
dream. In 2005. a space probe 
will go to Mars and bring 
back samples from the sur- 
face. In the meantime. Prof 
Bada has left open the tiniest 
crack in the door for hope. 

“There is no evidence in 
our hands that the meteorite 
contains any components that 
we could definitely trace to 
Mars.’’ he said, “except 
maybe some tiny mysterious 
component that we don’t 
understand at this point" 
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Aesop’s fabled tales are 
revived to rude health 


Light-sensitive knees offer 
hope of treatment for jet lag 


Y et ANOTHER children's 
classic is to be exposed as 
a sewer of sex. brutality and 
homophobia — even if the 
snnriai has been an open 
secret for 8.000 years. 

A Penguin edition of 
Aesop's Fables published this 
month will include the trea- 
sure house of morally improv- 
ing stories of animals that 
Victorians taught their chil- 
dren. but it will also have a 
few other stories that would 
have horrified them. 

Along with The Hare and 
the Tortoise and The Wolf in 
Sheep’s Clothing, there is The 
Camel who Shat In the River, 
the moral of which is that 
excrement Coats downstream. 

Most dubious of all is Zeus 
and Shame. “When Zeus fash- 
ioned man, he Forgot about 
shame. Not knowing how to 


introduce her. he ordered her 
to enter through the rectum. 

“Shame baulked at this and 

was indignant. Finally she 

said: ‘All right! IT go in — 

but on condition. Eros doesn't 
come in the same way. IF be 
does, I leave Immediately.' 
“Ever since then; all homo- 
sexuals are without shame." 

The moral? "Those who are 
prey to love lose all shame.” 

The edition's editors, Rob- 
ert and Olivia Temple, say 
that 100 of the 350 tales were 
cut, either by prudes or be- 
cause they were repetitive. 
They were able to find them 
in a Paris university edition 
from 1927, hut they also sur- 
vived to other translations 
since the sixth century BC. 

Yesterday Mr Temple said 
it was time to do away with 
the "sanitising” of the Vic- 
torians: "Aesop had a won- 
derful sense of humour — and 
we’re all big boys now." 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 

D AZED jetsetters at last 
know why they feel 
weak at the knees: US sci- 
entists have found light-de- 
tecting equipment there. 

Scott Campbell and Patri- 
cia Murphy, from Cornell 
university, are experts in 
circadian rhythms, the 
daily natural cycles that 
mak e flowers open in day- 
light and leaves curl up at 
night. They report in 
Science today that they 
have found “extra ocular 
circadian phototransdne- 
tion’* in humans in the pop- 
liteal region — the back of 
the knees. 

If yon shine a light there, 
you can reset the body 
clock. This could tun into 
a treatment for jetlag. 

Until now it had been as- 


sumed that the human body 
clock would reset Itself on 
the evidence of the eyes. 
Now, it seems, the knees 
have it 

The two scientists tested 
their theory on 15 healthy 
people, adjusting their 
I body clocks in laboratory 
conditions- They shone 
three-hour pulses of light 
directly behind the knees. 
When they shone a light be- 
fore a certain point in the 
circadian cycle, this de- 
layed it When they did the 
same thing after that point, 
they advanced the cycle. 

“Timed bright light expo- 
sure.” the scientists say. “is 
an effective treatment for 
sleep and circadian rhythm 
disorders including jetlag.” 
Now that they know how to 
change the human clock by 
beaming at the back of the 
knees, they add, it could be 
even more effective. 
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MPs favour independent investigation of complaints and instant sacking of officers for serious malpractice. Duncan Campbell reports 


War is declared on corrupt police 


CASE STUDY: 

Officers under 
suspicion given 
chance to retire 
after psychiatric 
illness is found 


v- -yssasmuisum — m 


I N 1995 a wealthy busi- 
nessman claimed that a 


Inessman claimed that a 
theft by two employees had 
taken place at his Belgravia 
home In central London. 
Detective Sergeant Tom 
Bradley, who had access to 
police vehicles and person- 
nel because of another in- 
quiry, was assigned to 
Investigate. 

DS Bradley contacted the 
victim and later agreed to 
act as chauffeur for him 
and his family and give him 
protection for a fee. He and 
a colleague. Detective Ser- 
geant Ian Martin acted as 
bodyguards. 

It is believed that several 
thousand pounds was paid, 
according to the Metropoli- 
tan police in evidence to the 
committee, which high- 
lights the case in its report 

The officers were sus- 
pended in November 1995. 
DS Bradley was to have 
faced eight disciplinary 
charges including discred- 
itable conduct and Calling 
to notify the commissioner 
of a business Interest 

DS Martin faced two dls- 
croUne offences, and a third 
officer. Detective Constable 


Barry Porter, was to have 
been charged with seven of - \ 
fences, <"wilnr tO those of 
Bradley. All the officers 
reported sick. In Septem- 
ber, 1996. the chief medical 
officer for the Metropolitan 
police, recommended that 
Mr Bradley be retired on 
medical grounds. He was 
seen by other doctors. All 
concluded he had a psychi- 
atric disorder. 

He was granted ill health 
retirement and, “reluc- 
tantly", the Met dropped 
the charges. 

Mr Martin and Mr Porter 
were aim granted ill-health 
pensions in August 1996, 
and April 1997, respec- 
tively. The Metropolitan 
police “deeply regrets" that 
it was not possible to bring 
disciplinary proceedings 
against them. 

In evidence to the com- 
mittee. the Metropolitan 
police said: “There remains 
real concern that individ- 
uals who are ostensibly 
mentally strong before 
their suspension, suffer 
severe psychiatric illness 
Immediately afterwards 
and yet so quickly recover 
following their retirement 
to the extent that they are 
able to function In demand- 
ing areas of employment. " 

Last November Mr Brad- 
ley and Mr Martin 
launched HomeCheck, a 
company which checks out 
neighbours and the area for 
prospective house buyers. 

HomeCheck said yesterday 

Mr Bradley was no longer Tom Bradley (left) and Ian Martin (right) who retired from the Metropolitan police on health grounds while feeing 
with the company. disciplinary charges for acting as private bodyguards. photograph: martin pope 


S WEEPING changes 
to rid the police of 
the minority 

of corrupt or dis- 
honest officers were 
proposed yesterday and are 
likely to receive government 
backing. They could lead to 
independent investigations of 
the police and to Instant dis- 
missal of officers believed to 
be guilty of serious 

■ malpractice. 

The proposals, made by the 
Commons home affairs select 
committee, were welcomed by 
senior officers, the Home 
Office and the Police Com- 
plaints Authority. But the 
Police federation, which rep- 
resents rank-and-file officers, 
reacted angrily. 

Under the recommend- 
ations, the standard of proof 
against officers would be low- 
ered, delaying tactics would 
be made more difficult, apolo- 
gies to the public would be 
made more swiftly and disci- 
plinary hearings made more 
open. The committee was 
asked to report after senior of- 
ficers had voiced disquiet 
that a minority of officers — 
up to 250 In the Metropolitan 
police alone — was posing a 
major problem. 

Chris Mullin, MP, who 
chaired th» committee, said 
yesterday. “There is no doubt 
that a small minority of offi- 
cers with the backing of the 
federation and their ex- 
tremely skilful lawyers has ef- 
fectively subverted the sys- 
tem by exploiting every 
conceivable loophole. If these 
people mmplain now, they 
have only themselves to 
blame." 

The Home Office described 
the report as “very Interest- 
ing and thorough”, and indi- 
cated that there would be 
swift action. It Is understood 
that Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, believes that the 
time has come for robust 
action on the issue. . 

The complaints authority 
said the proposals would 
result in a more accountable 
and respected police service. 
Peter Moorhoose, the chair 
man. said: “Many of the 
changes which the committee 
believes should be made are 
ones that the authority has 
long advocated.” 

David Blakey, president of 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers, said: “Most 
police officers have nothing 
to fear from these proposals 
and will be pleased that, if 
they are implemented, the 
tiny minority of wrongdoers 
in the service will be dealt 
wife more effectively." 

Sir Paul Condon, commis- 
sioner of fee Metropolitan 
police, said the proposals 
would help him to crack down 
on the small number of cor- 
rupt and dishonest officers. 
“If the reforms go through, 1 
think they will enhance pub- 
lic confidence. Honest polks 
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officers have nothing to fear-" 

But Fred Broughton, chair- 
man of the federation, said; 
“We are extremely disap- 
pointed that a majority of tire 
committee believes that fee 
standard of proof should be 
reduced.” , , . 

The federation vice chair- 
man, Ian Westwood, said that 
there was concern that the 
proposals could affect opera- 
tional policing as officers 
might “play safe” rather than 
risk disciplinary proceedings. 

Among the issues 
addressed ahd the conclu- 
sions, not all unanimous, are: 


Independence: There had 
been criticisms that com- 
plaints against the police 
were investigated by other 
police officers. While there 
were strong arguments for an 
independent body — and it 
was felt to be desirable — 
practical obstacles, including 
cost, stood In its way. A Home 
Office feasibility study of an 
alternative should be under- 
taken. The complaints au- 
thority should also be given 
the power to commission in- 
vestigative work by non- 
police personnel. 
Complaints: Police forces 
should make greater efforts to 


‘A minority backed 
by the federation 
and skilful lawyers 
has subverted the 
system’ 


resolve complaints by judi- 
cious use of apologies and ex 
gratia payments. 

Legal protection for offi- 
cers: The standard of proof 
used in civil cases — the bal- 
ance of probabilities — 
should replace fee criminal 
case standard — beyond 
reasonable doubt The right of 
silence enjoyed by officers 
under investigation should be 
reduced and the circum- 
stances in which officers 
could be legally represented 
should be restricted to those 
occasions when they faced the 
'possibility of losing their 
Jobs. 

Delays:' There should be 
chanp Bs to allow disciplinary 
proceedings to go ahead 
regardless of whether officers 
had claimed to be too 111, un- 
less fee illness related to the 
officer's ability to answer 
charges. 

Openness: Disciplinary 
hearings should be held in 
public unless fee presiding of- 
ficer concluded that there 
were exceptional reasons for 
privacy. Files relating to 
death in custody cases should 
generally be made available 
to fee deceased's family be- 
fore inquests. 
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Judge sued for 
‘poor advice’ 
to crash victim 


(Sara Dyer 

Legal Corre sp o nd ent 


A ROAD accident victim 
whose family accepted 
£50,000 in an out-of- 
court settlement is suing a 
judge over the advice he gave 
in fee case 10 years ago when 
he was a barrister. 

Zn a ground-breaking 
action. Judge Peter Clark is 
being sued together wife Den- 
ise Kingsmlll, the deputy 
chairman of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
who was fee solicitor acting 
for the accident victim, Vic- 
toria Griffin. 

In 1988 she was aged 12 
when she was hit by a car 
while crossing a road. She 
suffered brain damag w that 
left her severely disabled and 
in need of 24-hour care. 

Through her fath e r. Jeremy 
Gri ffin , who has been given 
legal aid, it was argued in the 
High Court yesterday that fee 
fiiri c ould have got a much 
larger sum from the driver’s 
insurers but for Judge (then 
Mr) Clark's and Ms Kings- 
mill's alleged negligence ann 
breach of contract 
A key issue in the case is 
whether a settlement ap- 
proved by a court — as settle- 
ments on behalf of children 
must be — can later be chal- 
lenged. The defendants argue 
that fee case attacks a court 
decision and that as an 
“abuse of process" it should 
be struck out 

Ms Klngsmill. aged 50. was 
a virtual unknown when she 
took on the original case. She 
went on to a high-profile 
career 'as an employment law 
partner In three City firms, 
acting for prominent execu- 
tives Including George 
Walker of Brent Welker. 

Just before fee settlement 
was approved, fee became a 
partner in D J Freeman, also 
named as a defendant on the 
i writ As well as her comrols- 
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- sion job, fee is chairwoman 
of an NHS trust and sits cm 
company boards. Judge 
Clark, aged 49, site in fee Em- 
ployment Appeals Trib unal 
The Griffin lawyers say fee 
family's claim would have 
been worth around £1 milli on 
if it had been proved feat the 
driver was wholly at fault 
The driver claimed that fee 
schoolgirl caused fee accident 
by stepping out Into the road. 

The Griffin lawyers r-laim 
MS Klngsmill was negligent 
in not Interviewing witnesses 
of fee accident or the police 
officers who investigated it, 
not obtaining medical 
reports, and not commission- 
ing an accident reconstruc- 
tion. They argue that Mr 
Clark was negligent in not ad- 
vising these steps be taken. 

Had fee two done so. the 
lawyers claim, fee damage to 
the car and the injuries to fee 
girl would have shown fee 
driver’s version of events and 
fee police account were incor. 
rect 

Judge Clark denies he was 
ever asked to advise on evi- 
dence or on how much the 
daim was worth. Mr Griffin 
who lives North Chailey. East 
Sussex, and runs a private 
school, told fee court yester- 
day that when Ms Kingpin 
informed him fee insurers 
had offered £50,000 he had ao 
oepted under pressure from 
his wife, but had then 

changed his mind. 11 
Ms Kingsmtll had suggested 
seeking counsel's op£3STS 
said. Mr Clark, fee counJi 
a^ed to advise, had amSS 

STS 

gmn had accepted "reiuc- 

The defendants claim th*. 
driver was not ueeUepnt 

there was n SimStbS 

of substantial damages ^ 
JFJL* faring continues 
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Call for 
rail firm 


squads’ 


KaMi Harper 
Transport Editor 


G overnment 

"hit squads'’ fra: 
sub-standard rail 
operators were 
called for yester- 
day after it was revealed that 
privatised rail companies 
were forced to pay £24 mil- 
lion in penalties for deliver- 
ing poorer train services. 

Services have been deterio- 
rating. particularly since the 
autumn, according to a scath- 
ing report by John O'Brien, 
the rail franchise director. He 
h»g found that tr ain punctual- 
ity and reliability are declin- 
ing rapidly. Among the worst 
offenders are Virgin Rail and 
Connex, the London-based 
commuter line company run 
by the French conglomerate, 
Gdndrala des Eaux. 

Mr O’Brien said: “Perfor- 
mance levels generally con- 
tinue to concern and disap- 
point me." Punctuality in the 
last 12 weeks of last year was 
“deteriorating”, and he would 
be watching the situation 
closely. 

Passenger groups attacked 
the latest figures as evidence 
that rail privatisation had de- 
livered a worse deal for pas- 
sengers. They are to demand 
that the Government sends 
“hit squads” to go into sub- 
standard rati companies and 
raise s tandards. 

Keith BUI secretary of the 
pressure group. Save Our 
Railways, said: “Just as the 
Government is sending hit 
squads into sub-standard 
schools, they should have hit 
squads to go info train compa- 
nies like Virgin,. Cannes and 
Great Eastern." 

He said the group would be 
meeting nfftriaiR of the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, to press- for tighter 
controls over . errant operas 
tors. Under privatisation. the~ 
rail subsidy had doubled from ' 


£1 hmion to almost £2 billion 
a year, but standards were 
worse “or no better than 

Under natinnabi?fl + fpTi w 

Mr O'Brien's report covers 
for the first time the year-on- 
year comparison of punctual- 
ity and reliability for the 57 
routes ran by the 25 train 
companies. For the 12 months 
up to last December, 26 routes 
tad better reliability than in 
the previous 12 months. 
Twenty-six groups were 
worse and five stayed the 
same. 

On reliability, South West 
Trains, which had to canrrf 
services last year because of 
driver problems; was among 
those with poorer perfor- 
mance figures. Others taring 
worse included Connex South 
Eastern, Connex South Cen- 
tral and Anglia 

On punctuality, Richard 
Branson’s Virgin .west coast 
main line service got better 
but MI well short of passen- 
ger charter targets. Two of 
Virgin’s west coast routes — 
North-west and Scottish — 
performed so badly that dis- 
counts for season ticket hold- 
ers were triggered. 

A spokesman for Virgin 
Rail said one reason for the 
poor service in Scotland was 
a bridge collapse. “It is sim- 
ply untrue that Virgin had 
made things worse. We took 
over a clapped -out railway 1 . It 
takes time to turn thing * 
round and we are doing that'' 

Ivor Warburton, chairman 
of the Association of Train 
Operating Companies, said 
they were still achieving per- 
formance figures above those 
obtained before privatisation. 
He acknowledged that the 
trend had been disappointing. 

The transport minister, 
Glenda Jackson, said the Gov- 
ernment would not accept 
poor performanc, and looked 
to Mr O’Brian, the operators 
and Rafltrack to improve this.' 
She expected poor performers 
toact immediately. 



Swinging 90s . . . Paul Smith with the multi-coloured Mini 
he designed for the Tokyo motor show 

Fashion designer 
gives Mini a lift 


BmflyStMffMd 


I . AUNCHED as “Wiz- 
1 ardry on Wheels** more 
I than 30 years ago, the 
Mini quickly became a sym- 
bol of the swinging 60s, 
driven by the likes of 
Twiggy, the Beatles and 
Clint Eastwood. 

Now the world-famous 
car is set to become a-fash- 
ion Icon again as a leading 
designer Paul Smith has 
created a special edition 
Mint 

Limited to a British pro- 
duction run of 300, it will 
be available In AprfiL It 
comes in the classic, but 
un swinging, old English 
white, blue or black. The 
designer touch is In the de- 
tails the linings of the 

bonnet, glove box and boot 
are all lime green, reflect- 
ing the colourful Bnlmns of 
his mein's suits. 

The ultimate fbshlon vic- 
tim's car also filatures an 
all-black Interior as well as 
exclusive grille, boot and 
bonnet badges. Which Is 
Just as well as the the new 
Mini costs £10,000 — sev- 
eral hundred pounds more 


thaw the standard model. 

But the design pales be- 
side the one-off psychedelic 
Mini that Rover asked Paul 
Smith to create for the 
Tokyo motor show last 
year, after he reproduced 
the car's image on a skirt. 
The result was the eye- 
catching art car which has 
a total of 86 multi-coloured 
stripes along its length. 

The art car is one of three, 
celebrity-designed cars that 
have been commissioned by 
Rover — the other design- 
ers are yet to be an- 
nounced. They will as 
inspiration for . a national 
- competition, fbla spring to 
create the best paintwork 
for a classic Mini. 

Paul Smith said yester- 
day : *Tve been asked to de- 
sign e ve ry th ing from Japa- 
nese to French cars. I 
decided to do the Mini be- 
j cause it’s a British classic.” 

. The PariT Smith Mini is 
Just another new chapter in 

the car’s colourful history. 

I Launched in 1959, it was. 
Srst dismissed as nothing 
more than an “orange 
boat”. But more than 5mil- 
Uon have rolled off the pro- 
duction line since. 



With hopes 
high fora 
better catch 


anglers sat 
off for the 
start of the 
salmon 


yesterday at 

LochTayln 

Perthshire 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
CHRIS BACON 
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The only thing that can stop 
Venus from becoming the No.1 
by !8 is by accident. And 
Serena will be even better. 

Richard Williams on his daughters 
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8 WORLD NEWS 

US backs Baltic Nato entry 


James Meek In Moscow 



FURTHER east- 
ward expansion of 
Nato's borders, tak- 
ing it within two 

_khmirs' drive of St 

Petersburg, comes closer to 
reality today when President 
Bill Clinton signs a charter 
promising United States sup- 
port to the membership 
applications of the Baltic 
states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

With the entry of Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech 
republic still awaiting US rat- 
ification — the Senate will de- 
bate it in March — the sign- 
ing will be watched anxiously 


on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It comes almost 80 years to 
the day after Vladimir Lenin, 
fearing an imminent German 
assault on St Petersburg from 
Fg to nfa . ordered the govern- 
ment to evacuate to the new 
capital, Moscow. Russia has 
never shed its insecurity 
about the Balts' longing to be 
part of the West 

But with Moscow increas- 
ingly preoccupied with pre- 
serving its influence to the 
south — in the Black Sea, the 
Caspian region and Central 
Asia — the biggest practical 
obstacles to Baltic member- 
ship may be in Nato rather 
than in Russia. 

There was a weary, ritualis- 
tic tone to Russia's protests 


British flyers forced down 


T WO Britans piloting a 
light plane were forced 
to land after they 
accidentally crossed Into 
Russian air space yesterday 
and the military sent a 
fighter jet to intercept 
them. 

The pilots were sending 


distress signals as they 
strayed over Russia’s far 
western enclave Of Kalin- 
in grad, the Interfax news 

agency said. 

The Su-27 pilot heard 
their Mayday call and 
signalled them to follow 
him. — AP. 


against the charter yesterday. 
The Anti-Nato group in the 
State Duma confined Itself to 
expressing “deep concern". 

In the US opponents of Nato 
enlargement inunchpri a 15- 
city speaking tour to drum 
up hostility to Hungary. 


Poland and the Czech repub- 
lic joining. 

Karina Wood, the tour co- 
ordinator. said: “Why does 
Clinton seek to burden Amer- 
ican taxpayers and soldiers 
with costs and obligations 
that the Eastern Europeans 


are not able to pay, to d efend 
them from enemies which 
most only in their memories, 
while provoking great hostil- 
ity in Russia when Russia 
faces a Europe without any 
territorial ambitions?” 

While the three Baltic pres- 
idents — G antis uimanis of 
Latvia, Lennart Men of Esto- 
nia and Alglrtfas Brazauskas. 
of Lithuania — seem to see 
the charter as a kind of 
voucher to be redeemed 
against future Nato member- 
ship, US officials are down- 
playing it pointing out the 
unwillingness of Nato’s Euro- 
pean members to take on a 
further wave of candidates. 

The state department 
spokesman, James Rubin. 


said it was not in America's 
power to guarantee Nato 
-membership. “In fact, it re- 
affirms US policy t ha t aspi- 
rants can become members 
only as they prove themselves 
able and willing to assume 
the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of membership.” 
There would be uproar in 
Russia if the Baltics were ad- 
mitted to Nato. But the idea 
that Moscow might attempt 
military action or mount a 
blockade looks increasingly 
for-fetched. Recent Russian 
overtures to the Baltic leaders 
have been conciliatory. Mos- 
cow appears to have realised 
that its beet way to menace 
the Balts' campaign is to be 
friendly, not threatening. 




The aftermath of riots in Podgorica on Wednesday in support of the outgoing president photograph: qarko vojncmc 


us 

envoy 

enters 

Kosovo 

fray 

Martin Wsdker En Brussels 


T HE United States envoy 
to the Balkans, Robert 
Gelbard, was due to ar- 
rive In the .rebellious Serb- 
run province of Kosovo today 
as Nato and European offi- 
cials warned that this latest 
B alkan powder keg was set to 
explode. 

Two people have died this 
year in Kosovo; 40 died last 
year in clashes between the 
Serbian police and paramili- 
tary forces and the Albanian 
majority, who outnumber 
Serbs by 10 to one In the 
southern province. 

A shadowy “Kosovan Liber- 
ation Army” has claimed res- 
ponsibility for attacks cm Ser- 
bian police property. 

A joint strategy of US and 
European diplomatic and fi- 
nancial pressure on Serbia to 
resume talks with the Kosovo 
Albanians has failed, in Bel- 
grade yesterday Mr Gelbard 
again urged the Yugoslav 
president and Serb s tr o ngman 
Slobodan Milosevic to resume 
talks with the Albanians. 

“Kosovo is an Integral part 
of the Federal Republic of Yu- 
goslavia but dialogue is criti- 
cal and represents the best 
way to achieve what Is neces- 
sary so that the rights of the 
Kosovo Albanian people are 
fully recognised and imple- 
mented,” Mr Gelbard said. 

The 'Tlrsc important step" 
would be for Mr Milosevic to 
honour an agreement on 
reopening Kosovo University 
to ethnic Albanians. 

The US envoy also criti- 
cised Mr Milosevic for sup- 


porting violent demonstra- 
tions In the Yugoslav republic 
of Montenegro before yester- 
day's inauguration of the 
reform-minded President 
Milo Djukanovic, who de- 
feated a Milosevic ally in elec- 
tions in October. 

The Initiative on Kosovo 
now rests with Britain, the 
current president of the EU 
council, which will lead a de- 
bate on a new approach when 
EU foreign ministers meet In 
Brussels in 10 days' time. 

Nato sources have warned 
that test-rising tensions in 
Kosovo may not wait for the 
EU calendar. A double wave of 
refugees is on the move: Alba- 
nians from southern Serbia 
into Kosovo, according to the 
Belgrade press, and Kosovans 
into neighbouring Macedonia. 


The flashpoint of Kosovo 
University is poised to reig- 
nite, with nominations for a 
new rector under way. The last 
student protests, in December, 
were put down by Serb police 
with baton charges. 

“A crisis or a crackdown 


could spill over into Albania 
and Macedonia and set the 
whole Balkans aflame agai n ," 
the Danish defence minister, 
Hans Haekksrorp. warned. 

Diplomacy has few cards 
left to play. The US and 
Europe have made an im- 
provement in Serbia's hand- 


ling of Kosovo one of their 
conditions for lifting the 

re maining financial sanctions 

against Yugoslavia. EU pres- 
sure on Mr Milosevic to fulfil 
his promise to let the onion 
open a monitoring office In 
Kosovo has been ignored. 


The US and the EU share a 
policy of declaring the cur- 
rent situation '‘intolerable" 
while not supporting Koso- 
vo's demands for full indepen- 
dence. They favour the resto- 
ration of tbe autonomy 
Kosovo had until Serbia 
resumed direct rule in 1989, 


with' guarantees for the rights 
of Serbs and other minorities. 

“It may not yet be too late 
to avert war in Kosovo but 
time is running out,” said 
Gijs de Vries, the leader of the 
Liberal group in the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

"Kosovo must rank among 
the incoming presidency’s 
main concerns." 

• Croatia yesterday assumed 
control of Eastern Slavonia, 
tbe last swath of land seized 
by minority Serbs in 1S91, 
stretching its authority over 
its entire territory for the 
first time since declaring In- 
dependence in 1991. The 
United Nations had adminis- 
tered tbe area since Novem- 
ber 1995. 


Leader comment, page 12 


Father forms 
party to rid 
Belgium of 
its ‘sickness’ 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


THE father of one of of 

I Belgium's paedophile 
murder victims has formed 
a political party to chal- 
lenge the government’s fail- 
ure to reform the country’s 
political and legal system. 

Pol M«w*ai, a teacher of 
maladjusted children, 
launched the Party for New 
Politics at a press confer- 
ence in the backroom of a 
small cafe in the east Elan* 
dan town ofHasselt 
- So for the party has only 
five members. 

Nevertheless, up to 100 
journalists struggled to 
squeeze Into the room fox 
an announcement widely 
seen as having the potential 
to rock the country's com- 
placent and cosy elite. 

Mr Marchal said: “Our 
co untry is sick and the old 
parties are incapable of 
salving its problems.” 

Eighteen months after 
the paedophile scandal 
broke, the wave of emotion 
and recrimination still 
sweeping Belgium is so 
strong that one recent opin- 
ion poll put potential sup- ' 
port for a reformist party 
as high as 10 per cent. 

■ The body of Mr MarchaTs 
19-year -old daughter An, 
who disappeared in 1995, 
was found a year later, 
burled in the back garden of 
a house owned by Marc Du- 
tronx, a Charleroi builder. 

The prime minister, Jean- 
Lnc Dehaene, swiftly prom- 
ised reforms, but little has 
changed. 

Brussels police yesterday i 
announced that human 
bones found three months 
ago burled in the cellar of 
Andres Pandy. a Hungar- 
ian-horn pastor, could not 
be those of his two wives 
and four of his six children, 
as previously though t . 

DNA tests suggest that 
tbe fragments belong to up 
to 10 unknown people. 


‘A crisis could spill over into Albania and 
Macedonia and set the Balkans aflame’ 



World news in brief 

Dreyfus cartoons 
under the hammer 

A COLLECTION of 000 

toons attacking the Jem* of the Yves- 


SS^^^ D ^’ scause - 

Paul Webster, page 13 


Parts. 


Minister lashes white farmers 


i8SraKM=Ssffier 


rwitin npri tn oppose the land grab. — Reuters. Harare. 


Clashes continue in Guyana 

AT I£AOT_Mpeo[flfi were hurt to to^terdashesbetwem riot 


SSiXonTuredaytedfc^ 


Twnrrth' s gleqflnn, call a new ballot. 
— AP, Georgetown. 


No new bird flu cases 

HONG KONG h ea lth authorities said yesterday that no new cases 
erfbird On had been reported since the mass slaughter of poultry 
two weeks ago and that the high-risk period was over. 

International health experts are due to arrive today in southern 
rihina ftum where the infected chickens are believed to nave been 
exported, to investigate the virus, which has killed five in Hong 
Tfangnrui infected a dozen others. — Reuters. Hong Kong. 


Hard rain falls on Slater 

THE DAY after the Hollywood premiere of his new film Hard 
Rain, actor Christian Slater began serving a 90-day sentence for 
attacking his girlfriend during a drug- and alcohol-fuelled brawl. 
The 28-year -old will do his time in tbe relative comfort erf a small 
jail in suburban Los Angdes. — Reuters. Los Angeles. 


Whale of a survivor 



A New Zealand southern right whale swims off the 
Auckland islands. The whale was thought to have been 
hunted to extinction, but scientists said yesterday there 
were likely to be 100 to 150 living in sheltered waters off a 
remote sub- Antarctic island photograph; km westb»kov 


Pet ‘bar-codes’ find a way 

LOST dogs and cats In Los Angdes are to get hHech assistance to 
help them return to their distraught owners. The city council has 
started a twoyear pilot programme to electronically tag strays. 

Microchips tbe size of a rice grain, enclosed in glass, are 
inserted under skin between t he animal ’s shoulder blades. With a 
device like a supermarket scanner its identity number and the 
owner’s address and telephone numher can be displayed on a 
screen. Hie scheme win be restricted at first to pets in animal 
sbdters, but it is hoped the idea will be taken up elsewhere in the 
city. The cost will be met by raising adoption fees at the shelters 
by £10. — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 
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Algeria 
mission 
saved 
as EU 
reacts 
to snub 



Francois Gordon, the British ambassador to Algeria, listens yesterday to a surv i v o r of Sunday’s massacre of 103 civilians in Sidi Haxned, near Algiers 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


B ritain is to lead a 
European Union mis- 
sion to Algeria next 
week after Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, up- 
graded the delegation from 
officials to junior minis- 
ters, following a calculated 
snub by Algiers. 

Derek Fatchett, the For- 
eign Office minister of 
state, will he accompanied 
by colleagues from Luxem- 


bourg and Austria — fellow 
members of the “troika" of 
previous, present and 
f a t nr e holders of the XU’S 
rotating presidency — to 
continue a “political dia- 
logue" before a meeting of 
EU foreign ministers at the 
end of the month. 

EU states want to express 
concern about massacres of 
more than 1,000 people 
since December 30, while 
avoiding any suggestion 
that they are interfering in 
what the Algerians con- 
sider their internal affairs. 


British officials said last 
night that the visit had 
been finalised after faTirw 
between Mr Cook and Ah- 
med Attaf. Algeria’s for- 
eign minister. On Wednes- 
day Mr Attaf rejected an 
official-level visit as 
“to a p p ropriate" . 

Yesterday morning the 
two agreed that the speed- 
ily upgraded rnimrtnn could 
discuss “all matters rele- 
vant to ending the suffering 
of the Algerian people” — a 
bland and carefully chosen 
catch-all phrase that allows 


both sides to claim they 
have set the agenda. 

“The troika will be going 
very much In listening 
mode and be very ready to 
listen to the concerns of the 
Algerian authorities.” a 
British official said. 

In Brussels, a spokesman 
for the European Commis- 
sion said the talks, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, would 
touch on .“all subjects, no 
matter how sensitive". 

Algeria bwc consistently 
rejected outside involve- 
ment in the conflict, which 


started in January 1992 
after the authorities can- 
celled an election in which 
Islamists hiifwi a com- 
manding lead. 

Before the mission was 
confirmed, the Austrian 
foreign minister. Wolfgang 
Schussel, warned: “We be- 
lieve this Is a European 
problem and that If we 
don’t try to stop the killings 
now, at some point there 
will be a huge wave of refu- 
gees coming to Europe.” 

According to reports 
from Algiers, a bomb ex- 


ploded on Wednesday night 
in a mosque in BaraM. 
south-eastern suburb of Al- 
giers, killing one person 
and wounding eight. 

Liberte newspaper said 
two young men had their 
throats cut earlier this 
week in Zighoud Youcef In 
the northeastern province 
of Constantine, while in 
Setlf, the son of the local 
representative in the upper 
house of parliament was 
shot dead. 
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Pupils chat during an Afrikaans lesson yesterday at Soweto’s Morris Isaacson school, where exam pass rates have declined photographs: greg marnovjch 

Cradle of Soweto uprising falls 
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.UPXLS registering 
[yesterday for the 
new term at Morris 
Isaacson school 
found panes in the win- 
dows, desks in the 
rooms and even a 
clearing weeds. But this 
Soweto school — spruced 
tip in recognition of its 
being the birthplace of the 
1976 uprising — is no show- 
case for education in the 
new South Africa. 

Nearly four years after 
President Nelson Mandela 
was elected, the education 
sy st em — cine of the clear- 
est Indicators of a democ- 
racy’s health — appears to 
be in a free-fall decline. 

The release last week of 
.1997 metric. (A-level equiv- 
alent) results showed a 
national pass rate of only 
47. per cent, down from 
| £8 per cent In 1994. At Mar- 
_1 Isaacson only SO per 
cent of the . pupils pasted 
the L 2 th-year exam, a de- 
cline of up to 9 per' cent 
ytwM the early 1990s. 

Ellas Mashile, the. 
schooTs prindpaL was as 
stock for an explanation as 
Hie rest of the country. “No 


one has any motivation; the 
parents do not care and the 
students take drugs. I do 
not have an answer to pu- 
pils who think it more use- 
ful to learn how to steal a 
car,” he said. 

The co-ed secondary 



school — named after an Is- 
raeli benefactor in 1961 — 
is a humble but well main- 
tained series of low-rise 
brick bulldinas surrounded 
by scrublands in the White 
City quarter of Soweto. 

It would be a mistake to 
think that because it in- 
spired the June 1976 riots 
against the compulsory use 
of AMhiumfi as a teaching 


medium the school had be- 
come a temple of Learning. 

“The pupils today have 
no Bense of what went on 
here. They come in at zune 
and leave at 11 .” said the 
biology teacher, Shinki 
Bogatsn, said. “Corporal 


Elias Mashile, 
principal of 
Soweto’s Morris 
Isaacson school: 
‘No one has any 
motivation; I don’t 
have an answer to 
pupils who think It 
more useful to learn 
how to steal a car* 


punishment was banned 
five years ago, but in this 
culture of violence it is all 
they understand." 

Behind him, an Afri- 
kaans lesson was in pro- 
gress as teenage pupils 
shouted to friends outside, 
and others wandered in and 
out of the classroom. 

Mr Bogatsn expected only 
half big students tbls term 


to have biology textbooks. 
Mr Mashile had no idea 
how many pupils to expect 

“We shall do the sums in 
the next two weeks, and 
then start teaching prop- 
erly.” Mr Mashile said. 

“1 expect around 1,000 
pupils; we have 30 teachers, 
which is a good ratio/ 

State education is hap- 
hazard — there are stories 
of teachers not turning up 
or being fished out of the 
shebeen by their pupils — 
and profoundly corrupt — a 
vestige of the apartheid 
years. Up to 40 per cent of 
secondary school teachers 
are nnderqaalifled, with 
some not having passed the 
metric. 

The education minister, 
Sibosiso Bengn, has tried to 
stem the exodus to new pri- 
vate schools catering to 
whites and the emerging 
black middle class. But his 
1996 redeployment pro- 
gramme, aimed at moving 
white teachers to black 
schools and uniform pupil- 
teacher ratios, backfired. 
Thousands of teachers took 
severance pay. 

After last week’s matrlc 
results Mr Bengu released 
a 12 -paint oould-do-better 
list, which blamed apart- 
held, teachers* lack of| 


training, and shortage of 
books and stationery. He 
claimed changes to the 
exam were a factor in the 
apparent decline. 

But Andrew Pyper, exec- 
utive director of the 
National Professional 
Teachers' Organisation of 
South Africa (Naptosa), 
said the government could 
not keep blaming the past. 

“Apartheid is a strong 
factor; Coloured schools In 
the Western Cape still have 
a pass rate of tip to 76 per 
cent. We have black pupils 
who grew np being told they 
would only ever be ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of 
water’. 

“Understandably, they or 
their teachers want to prove 
the opposite by taking the 
higher of the two levels of 
the matric exam. But in 
many cases they have not 
been given the grounding in 
earlier school years. 

‘‘However, there are 
many factors to explain the 
poor results." 

Mr Pyper added: “The 
government seems unwill- 
ing to investigate the real 
reasons for the high failure 
rate; we need a scientific 
study which will put Ideol- 
ogy to one side and focus on 
academic achievement." 


Beirut offers 

to guard 
Israel border 


Julian Borcier 

Middle East Correspondent 


L ebanon has said it is 
wHLinB to move troops 
to its southern border 
to control Shl'lte guer- 
rillas in return for an Israeli 
withdrawal from the country. 

The offer has been vetoed by 
Syria, European and Israeli 
diplomats said yesterday. 

Lebanese leaders repor- 
tetfly told the French foreign 
minister, Hubert Vedrine, 
that the country’s army could 
guarantee Israel's security if 
Tel Aviv withdrew its troops 
from the southern “security 
zone", which is controlled by 
Israel. 

The Israeli defence minis- 
ter. Yitzhak Mordecbai, said 
he was aware of the offer but 
it meant little without the ap- 
proval of the Syrian govern- 
ment. which almost com- 
pletely controls Lebanese 
politics. 

“I know from more inti- 
mate forums that Lebanon 
would be willing to take the 
decision tomorrow ... if It 
were allowed to do so, and 
plucked up the courage,” he 
told Israeli radio. 

The Lebanese offer — re- 
portedly made by both Presi- 
dent Elias Hrawi and the 
prime minister, Rafik Hariri 
— appears to have been in 
response to an Interview 
given two weeks ago by Mr 
Mordechai. He said Israel 
would be ready to pull out of 
its south Lebanon buffer zone 
in accordance with UN Secu- 
rity Council resolution 425. 

Israeli officials said the in- 
terview, in an Arabic news- 
paper, was the country's first 
formal acceptance of the UN 
resolution. But Mr Mordecbai 
qualified the offer by stress- 
ing the need for security guar- 
antees over the country’s bor- 
der with Lebanon. 

The Interview came at a 
time of growing debate about 
Israel’s presence in southern 
Lebanon and its consequent 
war of attrition with Shi’ite 
guerrillas from the Hizbullah 
and Amal movements. 

Thirty-nine Israeli soldiers 
died in combat in the 9 mile 
“security zone" last year and 
73 were killed in a helicopter 
crash on the way to Lebanon. 

A leftwing movement for 
withdrawal was launched in 


Israel in September, and the 
debate has since spread to the 
highest ranks of the army. 

A political analyst in the Is- 
raeli foreign ministry said 
that Beirut's remarks to Mr 
Vedrine were the clearest res- 
ponse yet to Mr Mordechai 's 
interview, but they were es- 
sentially meaningless with- 
out the approval of Syria, 
which has its own forces gar- 
risoned in Lebanon. 

The Syrian leader. Hafez al- 
Assad, is pressing Israel to 
return the Golan Heights and 
the surrounding territory, 
occupied since the six days 
war in 1967, In exchange for 
peace. 

Diplomats say Syria was 
close to such a deal with the 
Israeli Labour government 
four years ago. 

On Tuesday, President 
Assad restated to Mr Vedrine 
a long-standing Syrian offer 
to pick up negotiations where 
they left off. 

Binvamin Netanyahu's 
rigbtwing coalition has so far 
refosed this offer. It Is reluc- 
tant to be bound by Labour's 
commitments and is unwlll- 
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mg to cede the territory cap- 
tured in 1967. Mr Netanyahu 
has reportedly put out feelers 
to Damascus through US Jew- 
ish intermediaries, so far 
without visible progress. 

European diplomats say 
that Mr Mordechai 's offer 
was made in the knowledge 
that it would be rejected by 
Syria. 

They say there is no agree- 
ment in Israeli military cir- 
cles that border security 
should be entrusted to the 
Lebanese army. 


Standoff at gunpoint between 
soldiers and Palestinian police 

I 


SRAELI troops and Pales- 
tinian policemen took aim 
at each other yesterday 
near a Jewish settlement in 
Gaza, as the lack of pro- 
gress in the peace talks 
increased tension in the 
area. 

The two-hour standoff oc- 
curred during a demonstra- 
tion against fixe Israeli gov- 
ernment's expansion of 
Jewish enclaves In Pales- 
tinian areas it has occupied 
since 1967. 


Witnesses said that the 
Israeli troops trained their 
guns on the demonstrators 
near the Kfar Darom settle- 
ment. Palestinian police- 
men raised their guns in 
response, a scene reminis- 
cent of clashes in 1996 
which cost the lives of 61 
Palestinians and 15 
Israelis. 

The confrontation was 
finally defused by a joint 
patrol of Israeli and Pales- 
tinian officers. 


Iraqi animal 



Mark Tran In New York 





David Bereeford 
to Johanmabum 


A N HUSH charity has 
released documents 
showing that the 
man about to become 
the premier of South Africa’s 
wealthiest province was the 
subject of an unresolved 
fraud inquiry. 

The disclosures may prove 
damaging to President Nelson 
Mandela and the ANC leader- 
ship, because they reportedly 
knew of the scandal hut felled 

to clear up the matter. 

Maihole Motshekga, who is 

about to take over Gauteng — 
the province' which incorpo- 
rates Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria — was accused, in the 


late 1980a of embezzling donor 
funds from the European 
Union. 

A legal expert who investi- 
gated the srandfll at the timp 
: — after complaints from the 
charity Involved, Trocaire — 
described his activities as 
“fraudulent”. 

The apparent cover-up of 
the allegations is the latest in 
a series of scandals under- 
mining the ANCs claim to 
principled leadership. 

The disclosure follows an 
appeal by President Mandela 
itwrf mouth . for the “moral 
renewal” of the country. 

Slnee taking power in 1994 
foe ANC has sacked two pub- 
lic officials who tried to ex- 
pose corruption. 

The premier of the Free 


State was forced out last year 
after trying to uncover cor- 
ruption in bis own adminis- 


tration. And the national 
housing director, Billy Cob- 
bett, was sacked after accus- 
ing his minister of being in- 
volved in a budding scam. 

The government is cur- 
rently dithering over what 
action to take against senior 
officials in the state oil com- 
pany, the Central Energy 
Fund, after the hiring of 
Emanuel Shaw, a former fi- 
nance minis ter of Liberia, as 
its chief consultant He was 
given a contract worth nearly 
£400.000 a year while simulta- 
neously acting as a consultant 

to the country’s biggest listed 
petrol company, Engen. 

The allegations a gain# Mr 


Motshekga stem from his time 
as head of the National Insti- 
tute for Public Interest, Law 
and Research, which was 
funded by the EU through' 
Trocaire. 

The charity was tipped off 
In 1969 about financial irregu- 
laritiea in foe institute. It 
voiced Its concern to the then 
president of the National 
Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, Plus Langa, and 
paiwH on to him the annuel 
report on foe Institute’s activ- 
ities prepared by Mr 
Motshekga. 

Mr Langa told Trocaire the 
report appeared to be “ex- 
tremely fraudulent”. Hie said 
there were “certain matters 
which the applicant claims to 
have bandied which are 


known to have been incor- 
rect’’. Trocaire pulled out of 
foe project after failing to get 
a formal inquiry into the 
scandaL 

the ANC national execu- 
tive Is believed to have 
known about these allega- 
tions when Mr Motshekga 
stood for election to foe Gau- 
teng premiership. 

It tried to put pressure on 
provincial party bosses to 
back another candidate, but, 
when this was resisted, failed 
to take further action. 

The ANCs poor adminis- 
trative record has been fur- 
ther dented by the govern- 
ment’s failure to pay the 
pensions of more than 500,000 
people hi the Easters Cape for 
the past two months. 


NITED NATIONS 
weapons inspectors 
kept up the pressure cm 
Iraq yesterday by revealing 
the existence or videos show- 
ing dogs, mainly beagles, 
dying slowly and painfully 
after being sprayed with bio- 
logical agents in sealed glass 
boxes. 

The chemicals were also in- 
jected into the beagles. 

The latest twist in the 
stand-off between foe UN and 
Iraq has provided farther am- 
munition for the United 
States in its demand for UN 
inspectors to have full access 
to Iraqi sites. 

“This is serious, this Is hor- 
rendous." foe US ambassador 
to the UN, Bill Richardson 
said. 

“We're talking about poten- 
tial experiments on human 
b e i n g s . It would be cleared up 
by foe Iraqis allowing foe in- 
spectors to go into these sites 
to see if these reports are 
true." 

Iraq has barred inspection 
teams led by Scott Ritter, a 
former US marine captain, ac- 
cusing him of being a CIA 
agent 

It has also complained 
about the prevalence of Amer- 
icans and Britons in the in- 
spection teams. 

Richard Butler, the chief 
UN weapons inspector, has 
raised the possibility that the 
Iraqi foot-dragging is de- 
signed to throw his teams off 
the scent of something poten- 
tially explosive. 

Mr Ritter’s team, inactive 
for a third day in Baghdad be- 
cause it was not provided 
with an escort, is looking for 
documents about the possible 
use of biological agents on 
prisoners. 

The issue came to light In a 
letter to the UN Security 


Council from foe Iraqi envoy, 
Nlzar Hamdoon. 

Mr Ritter claimed, he 
wrote, that “in the summer of 
1995, between June and 
August a number of prison- 
ers bad been sent from this 
site to Abu Ghraib and from 
there to a secret location 
where tests of chemicals and 
biological agents bad been 
performed on than". 

The UN has previously 
reported Iraqi experiments on 
animals. Its inspectors have 
uncovered evidence of biolog- 
ical and chemical weapons 
tests on monkeys, donkeys 
and horses. 

But the UN special commis- 
sion (Unscom) monitoring 
Iraq’s dismantling of its 
weapons of mass destruction 
kept the videos of these ex- 
periments secret because they 
were so shocking. The UN 
confirmed Newday’s report 
that the videos existed. 

Those who have seen the 
videos say the sprayed dogs 
panted heavily before collap- 
ing and dying. 

The injected dogs jerked vi- 
olently before dying. 

According to the UN, Iraq 
began testing anthra x and 
botnlinum on animals. In foe 
laboratory and in the field, in 
1988. 

Mr Butler will hold talks in 
Baghdad next week with the 
deputy prime minister, Tariq 
Aziz, to try to break the 
deadlock. 

He will also visit Paris, 
where he is expected to dis- 
cuss the addition of more 
French technical and political 
experts to UN teams. 

That may placate Baghdad, 
but US and British inspectors 
are believed not to trust their 
French counterparts. 

In a recent incident, a US 
Inspector backtracked to 
check the work of a French 
colleague who had inspected 


a roam with him. 
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US tobacco firm secretly 




Martin KoW* In Whshtogton 


T HE United States 
tobacco lobby was 
reeling ™^pr fresh 
.political attack last 
night as President B31 Clinton 
led widespread condemnation 
of the second-largest US ciga- 
rette company for aeaeQy tar- 
geting teenage smokers. 

Elghty-one newly released 
intoriHi documents showed 
the RJ Reynolds Tobacco 
company — whose brands in- 
clude Camel, Winston «wd 
Salem — repeatedly tried to 
boost its market share in the 
1970s and 1980s by aggressive 
marketing at nhndrpn 
as young as 14. 

Anti-tobacco campaigners 
accused the company of lying 
to Congress. They called on 
the justice department to 
bring perjury proceedings 

ag*in«tf- ran-tiHwg 

one immpaignAT said: ‘If 
you're looking for a smoking 
gun regarding youth smoking, 
you need look no further." 

President Clinton said the 
“disturb ing news” made it 
Im p e r a t i ve for Congress to 
pass legislation penalising 


mg public health. 

“I am confident that every 
member of Congress, without 
regard to party, who reviews 
these documents will resolve 

to make 1996 the year that we 
actually pass legislation to 
protect our children and the 
puhllc health.* he Said. ' 


to another 1974 document 
executives were warned that 
surging youth sales of the 
rival Marlboro brand threat- 
ened Reynolds’s market 
share. “Our strategy becomes 
clear for our established 
brands: Direct advertising &]£ 
peal to the younger smokers.’ 
A 1976 planning forecast for 


Tfie 14-24 age group represents 
tomorrow’s business; it will account 
for a key share for the next 25 years 9 

C. A. Tucker, vice-president of marketing, 
RJ Reynolds Tobacco Co, 1 974 


The documents. spanning 
1973 to 1990, show executives 
attempted to redirect the com- 
pany’s marketing towards 
young people. 

“They represent tomor- 
row's cigarette business," toe 
marfroring vice-president said 
in 1974. “As this 14-21 age 
group matures, they win ac- 
count for a key share of the 
total cigarette volume for at 
least tiie next 25 years." 


1977-87 said: "Evidence is now 
available to indicate that the 
14-to-l8-yearold group is an 
increasing segment of the 
smoking population. [We] 
mud soon establish a success- 
ful new brand in thin market." 

A 1984 marketing report 
raid- "Young adult smokers 
have been toe critical fector 
In the gr o w th and decline of 
every major brand and com- 
pany over the last 50 years." 


Many documents focus ^on 
the 1988 “Joe Camel” 
toe c am p aign. It was Jhf ta^‘ 
«? of legal cases which led to 
the disclosure of these docu- 
ments. and featured Joe 
Camel in a leather Jacket ■ PjjW’ 
tag pwd or an electric gul«J^ 
A focus group report 
said the advertisement were 
“well-received” by 18- }o~*- 

vear-olds, but added. TnCJ 
Sy beappealtog to an even 
younger age group.” 

Yet a company 
woman, Maura Ellis, told the 
Washington Post in 1994: We 
don't do research among 
young smokers, because we 
don’t think young people 
should smoke.” 

The company chairman. 
James Johnston, told a con- 
gressional Inquiry that year: 
“We do not market to chil- 
dren, an d win not.” 
Congressman Henry Wax- 
man, who released the docu- 
ments after obtaining them 
Erum Californian law firms, 
said yesterday. “[Reynolds] 
were lying to Congress. They 
were targeting kids. They were 

trying to get kids to smoke." 

Reynolds continued to deny 
the accusations. 



or 


Jk CANADIAN soldier 
tries to dig a fallen 

/ Icable out of the Ice 
yesterday as the country 
rebuilds Its power grid, 
severely damaged in a 
storm 11 days ago. 

But the effort was 
hampered by the coldest 
weather since then, with 


temperatures in parts of 
Ontario and Quebec falling 
to minus 21C. 

During the storm 
3 million Canadians were 
without power, but the 

number has now dipped 

below l million, although 
some areas face another 
week without power. — AP 


Glenn to return 
to space at 77 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T HE Nasa space pro- 
gramme Is expected to 
confirm today that John 
Glenn, the first American to 
orbit the earth In 1962, will 
make an unprecedented 
return flight in toe US space 
shuttle later this year, mak- 
ing him the world’s oldest 
astronaut. 

Mr Glenn, who has been a 
Democratic senator -tor his 



John Glenn said last year he 

would not seek a fifth term 

in the Senate. Glean, who 
win return to space at 77, 
saM: There Is still no cure 
for the common birthday 1 


home state of Ohio since 1974, 
will spend 10 days in space as 
part of the crew of a shuttle 
mission which is scheduled to 
lift off from Cape Canaveral 
In October. 

He will be 77 in July. 16 
years older than the current 
space age record. 

The announcement will be 
made in Washington today by 
Nasa's chief administrator. 
Daniel Goldin, who has been 


considering the matter for 
several months. 

Mr Glenn., who was a 
second world war and Korean 
war fighter ace before becom- 
ing an astronaut and still 
flies his own plane, has 
stayed extremely fit 

He has returned to Nasa for 
physical and medical tests 
each year since going into 
space, and has persistently 
.lobbied Nasa to let him to 
travel in the shuttle to im- 
prove research into human 
aging. 

He hag always rfpnipd that 
the project would be a sen#?, 
mental joyride. Last year he 
produced more than 20 scien- 
tists to confirm the serious 
purpose of his return to space. 

Nasa knows that public in- 
terest In Mr Glenn’s flight 
will give the agency an enor- 
mous boost The senator has 
the profile of a true American 
hero, having faced enemy fire 
11 times and set a coast-to- 
coast US flight time when he 
was a test pilot 

He became the first Ameri- 
can to orbit the earth on Feb- 
ruary 20 1962. when he circled 
toe globe three times In a five- 
hour mission In the tiny 
Friendship 7 spacecraft. 
Friendship 7 Is exhibited next 
to the Wright Brothers' bi- 
plane at the entrance to the 
National Air and Space Mu- 
seum in Washington. 

Mr Glenn left the astronaut 
programme in 1964 to pursue 
a political career. In 1984 be 
foiled to win his party's presi- 
dential nomination. 

In recent months he has 
been the senior Democrat on 
the Senate committee looking 
into party camp ai g n dona- 
tions. where he has been a 
staunch defender of President 
Bill Clinton. He plans to leave 
the Senate at the end of the 
year. 


Punches fly after 
Pinochet digs in 


Florenela Varas In Santiago 
and Chris Taylor 


F ighting disrupted 
Chile's congress after 
General Augusto Pino- 
chet announced he was de- 
laying his retirement as 
army commander-in-chief! 

Police intervened to clear 
the public gallery after pro- 
and anti-Pinochet groups 
there came to blows. 
Wednesday's stormy ses- 
sion had been called by dep- 
uties unhappy at the immi- 
nent prospect of Gen 
Pinochet sitting as a sena- 
tor-for-llfe — as he Is en- 
titled to under the constitu- 
tion he wrote — after he 
retires from the army. 

Gen Pinochet, aged 82, 
bad set January 26 as his 
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retirement date but on 
Wednesday he said he had 
“reconsidered** and would 
continue until March n, 
the latest date permitted by 
the constitution. 

The general, who ruled 
Chile for 17 years after 
leading a military coup 
against the elected presi- 
dent in 1973, is believed to 
have delayed his departure 
in response to plans by 
some deputies to stage a 
“political trial** in congress 
to try to prevent him from 
taking his seat. They argue 
that a man who once closed 
down congress and dispar- 
aged politicians has no 
right to join them. 

Those who support Gen 
Pinochet praise him for 
“saving* 4 the country and 
say the present government 
is encouraging the same 
sort of political chaos they 
believe led to the 1973 coup. 

Gen Pinochet already 
faces a court challenge 
concerning human rights 
abuses by his regime, in- 
cluding 3,000 killings or 
“disappearances**. The 
courts* record on such 
cases makes it highly un- 
likely the case will proceed. 
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Howto 

live 

longer 



This gentleman was unusually old 
when this photograph was taken 
in 1865. By tomorrow’s standards 
he would be a spring chicken, if 
science has its way; 

Tim Radford reports 


VOLUTIONARY 
biologists like to 
point out that 
death is part of our 
bargain with life. 
Microbes divide 
and go on dividing forever But 
humans and all other complex 
creatures get their immortality 
through sea. The genes of your 
generation are banded on 
safely to the next, via a roulette 
arrangement, the argument 
goes, and nature has done her 
bit Now kindly leave the stage. 

One of the great mysteries 
of medipal science has been 
not why people died of cardio- 
vascular disaasa, or cancel; or 
a sword.fhrough the heart it 
was. why. they died even when 
there was nothing wrong at afl. 
If human ceils divided, and 
went on renewing themselves 
by division for 70 years or so, 
why should they suddenly 
stop, more or less all at once? 

Today in the journal Sci- 
enceff), a team from the Uni- 
versity of . Texas confirms 
what other sci ent ists have 
suspected for a decade or 
more. Every one of the mil- 
lion million cells in the : 
human body has its own inter- 
nal clock, a timekeeper check- 
ing off the divisions. Human 
DNA contains 100,000 or so 
genes — the bits that make 
yon what you are — but it 
takes an alphabet of three bil- 
lion bits of chemical to encode 
the blueprint Some of the 
information seems to be junk. 
But some of it Is a recording 
angel: the telomeres, molecu- 
lar structures that cap each 
pair of chromosomes. 

The gene sequences on the 
telomeres are repeated and 
repeated and they have a role: 
every time the cells divide, the 
telomeres stop the ends of the 
chromosomes from sticking 
together But they also act like 
a carnet on the Metro of life: 
you tear one off each time you 
take a trip. After a number of 
trips, you cannot go any fur- 
ther Likewise, after a number 
of cell divisions, the telom- 
eres are noticeably shorter. 
One day the cell cannot renew 
itself any more, and it dies. 
When that happens, all over 
the human body bones get 


weaker spines curve, skin 
ffftgp brains ahrrnlt:, chnrrlfC 
wither gums retreat hair falls 
out It is called getting old. 

But some cells do live for- 
ever. The germ cells used for 
human reproduction contain 
not just the next generation 
but all the generations after 
that they do not stop dividing. 
Nor do cancer cells: indeed, 
the big problem of cancer is 

that fhp pp11b art* hrnn nr hal. So 

what biologists reasoned, did 
cancer and germ cells have in 
common that others, did not? 
The answer: a supply of an 
enzyme called telomerase. But 
was that just there because the 
cells were immortal? Or were 
thp cells ' immortal because 
telomerase was there? 

The paper today In Science 
settles that one. It is not, how- 
ever; dear where the knowl- 
edge leads. Immor tality is not 
likely to be an option. An 
extended lifespan might fol- 
low from the knowledge, but 
lifespans are being extended 
anyway There have always 
been those who made it 
beyond a century: the num- 
bers of these are growing 
annually There has been 
growing talk of people who 
live to 150, but do not hold 
your breath. Most people alive 
now will not live very much- 
longer because of this new 
findin g. That Is because age- 
ing Is not the only thing 
wrong with growing old. 

People die in huge numbers cf 
the cardiovascular diseases — 
heart at t ack and stroke — and 
from a whole suite of cancers. 
The ones that survive become 
candidates for Alzheimer's dis- 
ease and other neurcMiegenera- 
tlw disorders, and the ones that 
soldier on start to suffer from 
osteoporosis, arthritis and other 
afflictions that make their livesa 
misery 

The pressure to do some- 
thing about this' has already 
extended itfe^xpectancy and 
created a huge problem for 
tomorrow’s developed world: 
a burden of pensioners-to-be. 

Medical science began 
brushin g death aside in the 
last century when sewerage 
and cl pan drinking water 
were introduced into the 


f 




cities, and antiseptics and 
hygienic practices into the 
household. The vaccine revo- 
lution that began with Jenner 
200 years ago has been 
extended to the poorest cor- 
ners of the globe: the World 
Health Organisation wants 
every child on the planet rou- 
tinely immunised against six 
big childh ood kille rs by the 
end of the century 
The discovery of antibi- 
otics 50 years ago meant that 
doctors could actually core 
septicaemia, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis »md • other old 
plagues. The new understand- 
ing of the role of v itamins set 
the nutritionists off in one 
direction. The new under- ■ 
standing of the links between 
alcohol, tobacco, over-eating 

and fllnaRH set ptihlio -haalfh 

officials off in another direc- 
tion. Long before the discov- 
ery of the . enigmatic 
telomeres, same people were 
thinking the rnitninkahlp.-. 
why actually do we grow old? 
And how could we live, health- 
ily for even longer? 

A DD to this thp 
new science of 
genetics. There 
are hundreds of 
inherited dis- 
eases , but the 
huge, concerted international 
attempt to pin down, map and 
understand every one of the 
100,000 genes that make a 

h uman haa led to thp discov- 
ery of one big fact die genes 
we inherit, and the way they 
work together; and the envi- 
ronment in which they have to 
survive, will tell us pretty 
much how and when we could 
expect to die. This knowledge 
will be achieved very imper- 
fectly and it will create huge 
social problems, and it will 
anyway only be a kind of 
informed bet on the future. 
But heart-disease experts 
have been pointing out for 
years that even people at risk 
from cardiovascular d iseases 
could stay healthy and well by 
sensible diet and exerdse(9} . 

Cancer experts told the Gov- 
ernment three years agof3) 
that a new wave of drugs was 
on the way and, by 2020, can- 
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The trouble with getting old 

How DNA gets damaged 


Our body's genetic repair process becomes less efficient 
as we get older. DNA a quires errors with age, which may 
be the resuti of inadequacies with the repair process, 
mistakes in the cell replication mechanism, or both. The 
three most common emus are: 

Deletions: Large sections of DNA are removed from tho 
chromosome and are not replaced. 

Translocations: Segments of DNA are excised from 
their norma! location and spliced into other areas, 

i Point imitations: Individual nucteotidM are m- m 
changed. The order of nucleotides needs to be 
'' a precise for protein production. 

Alterations to these proteins 
wM result In damage to ^ 
the health of a cell. 



What the US 
scientists showed 

The American sc:en!isis. 
al the University of 
Texas, knew fhai an 
enzyme, telomerase. 
quickly rebuilds the 
telomeres in young cells 
— but that it is absent in 
older cells. So they put 
extra telomerase genes 
into human cells growing added to the 
in dishes. The result: chromosome ends, 

cells kept dividing long Hcncc the cancer cells 
after they normally would escape the normal ageing 
have stopped And under process and proliferate 
a .r.-c-ciccce. 'hes? -ev.- c:"'c ; ■! 

c;i ■ secc-2 res s:i°-.t:sts :a-. eiscx 

s een: ycutr.tu cme-ace tj— c_:‘, 

A hit i’ they can dc the could s: ;o;cV;p 
str-e -n - the -.nir 
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Cancer: possible 
benefits 

Cancer is one area which 
telomerase therapy might 
benefit. In cancerous 
cells, the mechanism fhai 
limits celi reproduction is 
ignored. Additionally, 
telomerase is re- 
activated: this causes 
new DMA segments to be 


cer patient and specialist 
would be able to sit before a 
virtual-reality construction of 
a tump ur, and flts g ns fl a tailor- 
m ade treatment that could 
“manage" or even cure it 
Death, even from the Big C. 
was no longer inevitable. 

This created an opportunity 
for governments to do some- 
thing. Two years ago, the DTI 
launched an intitiative caned 
Equal, an acronym for Extend 
Quality Life. “If we set our- 
selves the target of increasing 
not necessarily the length of 
life, bat the quality of life, so 


that each person over 65 had 
their active life extended by 
two years — the Equal bonus 
— the benefit to the nation, not 
least the economic benefit 
could be enormous," the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade(4) 
said at the time. 

Yet scientists were already 
on the case; they had begun to 
focus on the peculiar questions 
of how life was measured and 
what constituted a foil life. 
Biologists measured metabolic 
rates in an effort to mafeh a 
mouse lifespan with an ele- 1 
phanfs, and found a Tnatrh of i 


sorts: heartbeat rate. The dif- 
ferences between the two in 
Greenwich time were huge, 
but many creatures turned, out 
to live the same length as mea- 
sured in the pounding of the 
heart Others began to study 
animal life’s curious bargain 
with oxygen, the gas which 
creates the free radicals that i 
seem to trigger the seeds of 
cancer; and with an evolution- 
ary history that fitted us for 
survival during hardships — 
but made us at greater risk of 

d e a th rinrrin g thp fiat timag- 

One of these ways of think- 
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langerGQ- It worked for 
rodents, it worked for round- 
worms, fruit flies, fish and pro- 
tozoans. Why should it not 
work for humans too? 

Others began examining 
the foods we did eat for magic 
ingredients that might them- 
selves be responsible for 
longevity or at least health. 
They found agents that com- 
bat heart disease and canc er 
concentrating on the skin of 
grapes (which might explain 
why moderate intake of red 
wine seemed to go with good 
health) and fro the greens that 
children hate, such as broc- 
coli Sometimes they (bund 
elixirs in plants that humans 
hardly ever ear. only this 
week, scientists in New York 
reported that something in the 
herb glngko biloba turned out 
to make rats learn faster and 
live an average or five months 
longer But the big secret, most 
decided, would lie somewhere 
in the DNA code itself. 


T HE consensus last 
night was that the 
Texas scientists 
today have con- 
firmed it But 
there is a lot more 
research already on different 
aspects of cell ageing. Telom- 
eres are only part of the story 
What however do people do 
with this knowledge? The pop- 
ulation of Britain is growing 
very slowly The proportion of 
that population that is old is 
growing very swiftly Over the 
next 30 or so years, foe propor- 
tion aged between 75 and 84 is 
forecast to increase by so per 
cent. The number of centenar- 
ians is expected to grow ten- 
fold: by 2031. there could be 
45,000 or them. What are they 
all going to do? Will they all be 
glad to be alive? What kind of 
further life can they look for- 
ward to. and what kind of pact 
can they make with death, the 
Grim Reaper, foe ruffian on 
thestair? 

Professor Mark Ferguson, 
of foe University of Manches- 
ter and one of the architects 
erf the Equal strategy is all for 
foe “bop-till-you-drop" ambi- 
tion. “Five or 10 years ago, 
ageing was an intractable 
problem. It was something we 
could not get our brains 
around. The exciting thing 
now is that ageing becomes 
tractabla Piece by piece, the 
jigsaw comes together — and 
we actually begin to under- 
stand some of the mecha- 
nisms. And foe big hope is 
that when we do that we may 
be be able to alleviate some of 
foe disorders. 

“I don’t think anybody is 
trying to make anybody live 
longer It is a real quail ty-of- 
llfe Issue. The most effective 
thing is that people be healthy 
until foe day before they die, 
and then they die quickly and 
spectacularly That would be 
economically very good.” 

Sources: (t| Extension of Bfe- 
span by introduction of telomerase 
into normal human cetta, by 
Andrea Bodnar at al (Science. 
January 1 6 1 998); (2) Five Steps 
To A Healthy Heart, leaflet by the 
British Heart Foundation; (3] 

Vision For Cancer 1 995-2020, 
imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(September 1995): (4) Ian Lang 
addressing the Social Market 
Foundation, June 20 1 996: |5) 
Caloric restriction and aging, by 
Richard Wetndnjch (Scientific 
American, January 1 996). 
Graphics sources: ONS, via 
Government Actuary's 
Department; The Clock of Ages: 
Why We Age, by John J Medina 
(CUP). 

Graphics: Paddy Allen; Steve 
VHIiers. 

Photogr a ph: Julia Margaret 
Cameron (1865) 

Research: Matt Keating. 

Tim Radford is the Guard Ian’s 
science editor. 



mg led in the direction of diet 
and lifestyle. It became clear 
that lunch and dinner were 
Intimately linked to life and 
death: olive oil and broc c oli, 
fresh fruit and red wine were 
good. Scotch, deep-fried Mars 
bars and chip butties were bad. 
But it went beyond that too. 
Eating well was itself a health 
risk. If experiments with rats 
were anything to go by One sci- 
entist discovered that that rats 
placed on a low-calorie diet — 
tiie right mix of nutrients, but 
always kept hungry — would 
live for at least a third 
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New show, old songs 

First get the principles of welfare reform right 


TONY BLAIR has learned a hard les- 
son. He confessed in an article in yes- 
terday's Times that he was “begi nn i n g 
to see why most politicians tend to steer 
clear of welfare.” There were few quick 
gains or thank-yous. Most mean in gful 
changes were long-term with no short- 
term political'" pay-offs. Undaunted, the 
Prime Minister set off yesterday on his 
welfare reform roadshow, determined 
to persuade the public of the need for 
radical reform before moving to the 
second stage when the government will 
publish detailed proposals for debate 
and discussion. There is one problem 
with this strategy. The case for reform 
is already accepted. It is the solutions 
and difficult choices we need to debate. 
The reform roadshow may be necessary 
but tha t has more to do with the urgent 
need of the Government to recapture 
public confidence after its disastrous 
cuts to one parent benefits, rather than 
the need to persuade the public of the 
advantages of change. 

Yesterday's avalanche of trends and 
statistics from the social security de- 
partment only repeated much of the 
evidence which Peter Lilley and 
Labour’s national commission on social 
justice unveiled during. the 1990s. Yes, 
society has moved on since Beveridge: 
more women in work, more marital 
break ups, more job switching, and 
more people living longer. Social secu- 
rity spending has increased eightfold in 
real terms in the last 50 years yet the 
proportion living in poverty — below 
half average earning s — continues to 
climb. But unlike Labour's national 
commission, yesterday’s reports ig- 
nored the brutal widening of inequality 
in the last two decades and failed to 
spotlight the degree to which benefits 
fall short of people’s needs. 

Labour is right to restructure wel- 
fare. Both other major parties agree too. 
It’s right to tackle dependency and find 
new ways of helping single parents, 


young or disabled people, and the long- 
term unemployed back into work. Wel- 
fare dependency is a cruel life. It breeds 
depression, leads to severe physical and 
mental deterioration, and an alarming 
increase in suicide. Medical 
researchers have shown the phenome- 
nal increase in mortality rates which 
long-term unemployment generates. It 
blights the lives of children. There are 
now three million — a threefold in- 
crease in the last two decades — strug- 
gling to survive on benefits. The daily 
allowance falls short of a big burger, 
large fries, and shake, let alone £he 
necessities of modern life. Labour has 
every reason to be proud of its £3.5 
billion welfare-to-work programme 
from its special one-off utility tax. 

What’s worrying is the way that 
Labour exaggerates the cost of the sys- 
tem, exaggerates fraud, and exaggerates 
savings which welfare-to-work will 
make. Tony Blair talks about social 
security costing more than education, 
health, and law and order combined. 
But it does in most developed countries. 
Indeed, Britain is in the bottom quarter 
of the 21 OECD member state league 
table in the proportion of GDP spent on 
social protection (social security, 
health and education). Britain began 
cutting social security benefits in 1980 
and four years ago was boasting of how 
far ahead of rival states it had got 

What the country needs is a debate 
about principles — and some detailed 
costed options. How selective does 
Labour want to be? What is the role of 
universal benefits in its modernised 
system? Why pursue the American idea 
of low pay tax credits when we already 
have a well developed family credit 
benefit? Like benefits, tax cuts cost 
money. Last night the Prime Minister 
promised he would never desert those 
in genuine need. There’s a simple guar- 
antee: a new earnings link for benefits 
of those who cannot return to work. I 


The new Balkan flashpoint 

Milosevic must be told: Kosova is not an internal matter 


IT WAS in Kosovo that Slobodan Milo- 
sevic first waved the flag of Serbian 
extremism ten years ago, on the road to 
his ascendancy in Belgrade and the 
destruction of Yugoslavia. It is grimly 
appropriate that, with Milosevic still in 
control of the rump of Yugoslavia (Ser- 
bia including Kosovo plus, less cer- 
tainly, Montenegro), the trouble he 
started in Kosovo has now re- ignited. 
The fear that, after Bosnia, the south- 
ern Balkans would become the new 
flashpoint is beginning to come true. 

The Albanians in Kosovo have shown 
great restraint in the face of Serbian 
occupation. A parallel administration, 
led by the Democratic Alliance of Ko- 
sovo under Ibrahim Rugova, has dem- 
onstrated remarkable skills of peaceful 
resistance. But their restraint is fray- 
ing as the non-violent strategy seems 
unable to deliver results. Students are j 
frustrated at exclusion from college and 
from jobs, and are becoming a new i 
political force. A shadowy guer rilla 
movement the Kosovo Liberation Move- 
ment (UCK) — once suspected of being 
a provocation from Belgrade — has 
engaged in real battles with the Serbian 
police. Among a people which remem- 
bers not only recent brutalities but the 
■atrocities of the Second World War, 
there is growing support for the UCK 
(though mixed with fear at the danger 
of Serbian reprisals). Mr Rugova’s ad- 
ministration is seen as ineffective, as is 
the Albanian government in Tir ana 
which has been encouraged by the EU 
to seek accommodation with Belgrade. 


This week’s troubles in Montenegro, 
where supporters of the outgoing hard- 
line president Momir Bulatovic dis- 
rupted the build-up to yesterday's inau- 
guration of the reform-minded Milo 
Djukanovic, is also disturbing. Serbian 
propaganda claims that Mr Djukanovic 
had only won on the votes of the 
“schiptars” — the offensive name for 
Albanians. The xenophobia of the Bula- 
tovic camp is reminiscent of Mr Milose- 
vic's inflammatory populism in Monte- 
negro — as well as Kosovo — ten years 
ago, and the special US envoy to the 
Balkans Robert Gelbard (who will visit 
Kosovo today) has criticised the Ser- 
bian leader for supporting the violence 
in Podgorica. 

To the south, independent Macedonia 
has its own Albanian question. Skopje 
has not handled this very wisely, with 
its heavy-handed clampdown on an AJ- 
banian-language university in Gostivar 
which led to riots last July. There is a 
real danger of unrest spilling over from 
Kosovo, through an influx of refugees 
and with the UCK already claiming to 
have planted bombs in Macedonia. The 
decision of the Security Council to 
remove the UN protection force, Unpre- 
dep, from the Macedonian border by the , 
end of the summer is a bad mistake 
which should be reversed. But the main 
I priority for the US and EU is to make it 
totally clear to Mr Milosevic that Ko- 
sovo is not an internal matter. Conflict 
in the southern Balkans could quickly 
become a threat to international peace 
— and not for the first time. 
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Letters to the Editor 

Eight ways to clean up our act fST^uke 0 

W E already know how | IT is crucial for the Govern- 1 their customers. Indeed, in a | smoking works — smokers DAUL Browns j&rticl 
to prevent food poi- Iment to restore confidence 1997 survey of our members, I who stop before they have in- I (Duk®. Jambasts aesmii 
sonint? (Leader. Janu- in food safety not just for the wen over two-thirds of respon- 1 curable cancer (or some other uve Eu fishing policy. Jniu 


The debt we all owe Alastair 

His hand can surely be seen behind many seminal texts 


SOME OF the media’s more naive com- 
mentators have been surprised to dis- 
cover that the Japanese prime minis- 
ter's apology in the Sun this week was 
all but ghost-written by Alastair Camp- 
bell and the press team from Number 
Ten. Apparently Ryutaro Hashimoto 
didn't come up with the stuff about 
“tough decisions" and a “compassion- 
ate yet efficient society" all by himself. 
He was helped along by the ex-tabloid 
pros of Downing Street 
Well, this came as no surprise to the 
Guardian. We recently stumbled across 
early drafts of some of the most cele- 
brated texts in human history — sug- 1 
gesting Mr Hashimoto is not the first , 
world leader to avail himself of Mr : 
Campbell’s masterful touch. What, for | 
example, are we to make of the original 
notes for Winston Chur chill 's wartime 
address; "We shall fight them on the 
beaches, within current spending lim- 
its." Or President Kennedy's landmar k 


speech at the Berlin Walk "Ich bin eln 
Berliner — but call me Jack." The first 
Gettysburg address actually pro- 
claimed. “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people — we were 
elected as New Lincoln, we shall govern 
as New Lincoln." The original US Con- 
stitution began, “We the People’s 
People.” Research shows Jesus Christ 
promising to be, “Tough on sin, tough 
on the causes of sin.” 

The greatest works of drama have not 
been immune to the Blair-Campbell 
genius. Before W illiam Shakespeare 
started dumbing it down, Haml et actu- 
ally asked, “To be or not to be — look, 
that’s one of the really hard choices 
we’re going to have to make." Walt 
Disney's seven dwarves used to sing a 
different tune: VHi-ho, hi-ho, it’s off 
welfare and into work we go ...” The 
government of Japan are not the only 
ones to owe Alastair Campbell The 
En glish language itself is in his debt 


W E already know how 
to prevent food poi- 
soning (Leader, Janu- 
ary 15) — by employing ade- 
quate methods of hygiaie at 
all stages of food production, 
preparation and consumption. 
What we need now Is a system 
for ensuring that these stan- 
dards are observed through- 
out the food chain. 

This must address the prob- 
lem not only at the super- 
market level but also at the 
level of the village butcher 
and the small town restau- 
rant, as well as educating the 
food producer and preparer in 
both the domestic and com- 
mercial sense. 

Roy Fuller. 

59 Ryeish Green, 

Three Mile Cross, 

Reading RG71ES. 

T 3E current concerns of 
food experts" give no 
practical help to the house- 
wife. It Is what happens to 
food once it reaches the 

Tritehen that is of param ount 

importance: hygiene, food 
storage, reheating, adequate 
cooking, defrosting, etc. It is 
only since home economics 
has beei given less promi- 
nence in foe school curricu- 
lum that many of the prob- 
lems have arisen. 

Phyllis Flood. 

80 Widney Manor Road, 
Solihull B913JQ. 


Dear Tony. . . 

M OST of the next genera- 
tion of small hill farmers 
are opting out, in spite of the 
considerable subsidies they 
are currently receiving (With- 
ering heights, G2, January 13). 
Current government thinking 
will lead not only to further 
rural depopulation, but also to 
the loss of many of our most 
valued landscapes, whose 
character has been formed by 
CTimn formers over tho usand s 
of years, unlike the wilderness 
national park areas in other 
countries. 

Do we want these llved-ln 
landscapes to bpeoF*** 
theme-parks regulated by the 
heritage Industry? Surely, we 
^hpniri be increasing su bs idies 
to small farmers, who love the 
land, to balance the degrada- 
tion inflicted by over-generous 
subsidies to factory formers { 
Fay Godwin. 

13 Woodberry Crescent. 

London N10 IPJ. I 

I AM delighted to read of I 
I Chris Smith's passionate be - 1 
lief in nurturing artistic and 
creative activity (Why are I 
these people wrong? G2, Janu- 
ary 12). Perhaps he might con- 
sider in his “root and branch 
.review” why artists are 
obliged to pay foil business 
rates on their studios, the 
same as if they were running, 
say, a merchant bank from the 
premises. Even the Tories 
were proposing a change of 
rethxt on amah businesses. 

John Keane. 

10 Highbury HOI, 

London N51AP. 

O F course there are no 
people in the photos of 
Royal Albert Docks (People be- 
fore beauty. Society, January 
14). An Important aspect of 
this award-winning project is 
that it establishes a high qual- 
ity landscape prior to develop- 
ment. Buddings — grid people 
— come next 
Peter Wright. 

Chairman, Design Jury, * 
L andscape Institute Awards, 
ill Melrose Avenue, 

London SW19. 

Dear Julie. . . 

\ A /ILL Julie BurchJH (Let- 
V V ters. January IS) please 
pick on someone her own 
size? I believe wrestling fans 
are looking for a replacement 
for Big Daddy. 

Toby Young: 

269 West 4th Street, 

New York, NY 10014. 


I T is crucial for (he Govern- 
ment to restore confidence 
in food safety not just for the 
sake of the food Industry and 
the consumer but also to 
repair the damage to the repu- 
tation of British science. 

The Government must 
allow the Food Standards 
Agency the freedom to employ 
a broad range of scientific tat 
ent and encourage peer 
review in order to produce the . 
most comprehensively 
researched recommendations. 
Scientists must ensure they 
discuss the state of knowledge- 
ami standards (manly: there 
must never be any cover-ups 
in science. 

The prize for the creation of 
a successful FSA will he to in- 
crease British influence in 
Europe, to restore confidence 
In British food, and to alter 
file culture from the defensive 
stance of the previous govern- 
ment, to a progressive and 
proactive position in every as- 
pect of food policy. The benefit 
to science will be equaly great 
Dr Ian Gibson MP. 

House o f Com mons, 

London SWlAQAA. 

llfHILE recognising the 
W sensitive nature of the 
smoking debate (Pressure for 
wider curbs on smoking, Jan- 
uary 13), we believe it is im- 
portant for restaurants to 
retain the right to cater for all 






their customers. Indeed, in a 
1997 survey of our members, 
wefl over two-thirds of respon- ' 
dents said they had intro- 
duced smoking and non-smok- 
ing areas in either their 
restaurant or bar area. 

We consider that a volun- 
tary approach is appropriate 
as a uniform ban would face 
difficulties in implementation, 
with smaller restaurants, in 
particular, suffering prob- 
lems. A similar ban in New 
York City led to a 25 per cent 
rise in the number of restau- 
rant closures resulting in the 
loss of 2,779 restaurant jobs. 
Michael da Costa. 

Chair man, 

Restaurateurs Association. 
London WCZB6JR. 

MAfHY the need to ban 
W smoking in all pubs? 
Given that 64 per cent of 
adults approve of a smoking 
ban. any publican who desig- 
nates his or her pub no-smok- 
ing will become very rich. 
Jonathan Bagley. 

26 Garden Street. ' 
i Todmorden OL145HW. 

Y OUR article on the risks 
that remain after smokers 
quit should have made it clear 
that the risks if they don’t quit 
are very much bigger. Al- 
though about half of all persis- 
tent smokers eventually get 
killed by their habit, stopping 


smoking works — smokers 
who stop before they have in- 
curable cancer (or some other 
serious disease) do avoid most 
of their risk of eventually 
being killed by tobacco. 

■Prof Richard Peto. 

Bartel Iffo Triflrmar y, 

University of Oxford. 

T HE first test of the Govern- 
ment’s resolve on exces- 
sive car use (Alarm at killer 
traffic fumes, January 14) will 
be on January 30 with the 
Second Reading cf the Road 
Traffic Reduction BEL Liberal 
Democrat MP, Dan Foster, 
steered the first Bill through 
Parliament The new Bill adds 
the national targets which the 
Conservatives took out It wtH 
have foil Liberal Democrat 
support; Labour needs to offer 
the same. 

Matthew Taylor MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A0AA. 

UlflTH 24000 people a year 
W dying because of forties - 
from ' our car culture, the 
police seem to do little about 
the one In 10 vehicles which 
pollute beyond the MoT allow- 
ances. In comparison with the 
4000 deaths a year from road 
accidents, their priorities are 
imbalanced. 

AnandZenz. 

10 Tinworth Street 
London SE11 5EH. 
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Age concern 

V OLUNTEERING is an 
essential addition to Libby 
Brooks's top tips for defying 
the years (Still clocking in 
after all these years, G2, Janu- 
ary 14). Our volunteers say 
that giving ttmp to schools, 
hospitals, community projects 
and doctors’ surgeries keeps 
them young. Research also 
suggests that it lowers blood 
pressure, reduces cholesterol 
and prolongs active life. 

Janet Atfield. 

Community Service Volunteers, 
237 PentonviHe Road. 

London NX 9NJ. 
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SURP RISINGLY missing 
wfrom your “top tips tor defy- 
ing the years” is any me nti o n of 
a fitness regime. I would 
strongly recommend a dally 
swim, a round of golf or a good 
daily walk. 

In my own case, I And In- 
volvement in interfaith activi- 
ties — discovering what others 
believe and why — serves as a 
mental stimulant. I recommend 
that to those of your readers 
who still want to be “at it” -when 
they are fotn their w gWipa and 
beyond. 

Sir Sigmund Sternberg. 
S ternh prgf Vntm for .T ilda jam 
80 East End Road, , 

London N3 2SY- ' 1 


Ms McAliskey shouldn’t leave us 

“I "HE request by the German | upon to uphold the principles 
I authorities for the extradi- of justice expected in the UK. 


I authorities for the extradi- 
tion of Roisin McAliskey (Ex- 
tradition case goes to Straw, 
January 3) demonstrates the 
extraordinary loss of consti- 
tutional protection for the in- 
dividual which European 
agreements have caused. 

We have no sympathy for 
the cause Miss McAliskey 
supports, but her rights as a 
British subject under the his- 
torical protection of habeas 
corpus (1640 and subsequent 
amending Acts) were care- 
lessly tossed away by the Brit- 
ish. government when it 
signed the European Conven- 
tion on Extradition. 

Under habeas corpus, no , 
British subject can be ar- 
rested and held without 
prime facie evidence of; 
wrongdoing. But under the | 
1989 Extradition Act, which 1 
implemented the terms ' of 1 
European treaties, the Ger- 1 
man authorities can have i 
Miss McAliskey (or any other i 
British subject) arrested to i 
the UK and extradited with- 1 
but prime facte evidence i 
being presented. 

Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence from the treatment by 
the Ge rman legal authorities 
of a New Zealander that Ger- 
man courts cannot be relied 


upon to uphold the principles 
of justice expected in the UK. 
This individual was held In a 
psychiatric can against the 
provisions of the European 
Convention on Human 
Rights, no extradition papers 
were actoaUy served on him, 
and curt hearings were held 
in .the absence of both him 
and his lawyer. He was extra- 
dited by German judges be- 
cause “there are no concrete 
indications suggesting that 
subject person may not have 
committed the acts” — thus 
reversing the chief principle 
of British justice, that of pre- 
sumed innocence. 

What is even more extraor- 
dinary is that the British Gov- . 
eminent is considering extra- 1 
diting McAliskey to a country 
which will specifically not ex- 
tradite Germans to the UK. 
As In other European treaty- 
making. British bureaucrats 
have surrendered. In the 
name of European integra- 
tion, the British people's his- 
torical rights but got nothing 
in return. Miss McAliskey*s 
lawyers should point to 
Magna Carta under which 
“no freeman shall be dis- 
seised of his liberties”. 

Norris Me Whirter, 
Stocksfteld, 

North umberiand- 


Dome cooking 

L INDA Grant misses the 
point (Happiness is dome- 
shaped, G2. January 13). The 
real reason for all the knock- 
ing and whinglng is because 
the New Millennium Experi- 
ence is only temporary. The 
difference between the dome 
and all the examples she 
rhapsodises over — the Lou- 
vre Pyramid, the Eiffel 
Tower, Eurostar, Euro-Dis- 
ney, the Chrysler Building, 
the Empire State Building — 
it that they were built to last 
Peter ElfortL 
Millennium City Ltd, 

Pine wood Studios, 

Iver Heath, Bucks SL0 0NH. 

H OW refreshing to read 
Linda Grant. There has 
been so much carping that it 
has been forgotten that the 
UK is leading the way glob- 
ally for the millennium with 
this momentous Initiative. 
The projects of 1851 and 1951 i 
were similarly ridiculed and ; 
mocked, but transpired to be I 
enormously successful 
Stephen O’Brien. 

Chief fixer., London First 
Suffolk Stree t 
London SW1Y 4HH. 


A Country Diary 


P AUL Brown's article 
(Duke lam basts destruc- 
tive EU fishing polio 1 . Janu- 
ary 13) shows there Is a dear 
misunderstanding of the Euro- 
pean Communi ty policy ° n 
fisheries agreements with 
third countries. 

As part of the Common 
Fisheries Policy, agreements 
between the EC and third 
countries are open to any 
member state of the EU wish- 
ing to benefit from fishing op- 
portunities in the waters of 
those countries. They are not 
intended to resolve a problem 
of over-capacity resulting 
from overfishing in European 
waters; on the contrary, they 
are intended to safeguard the 
activity of fishing vessels that 
have traditionally operated 
outside those waters. 

Fishing rights under these 
agreements are limited to sur- 
plus fisheries resources that 
the coastal states concerned 
cannot exploit The European 
fleet allowed to fish in third 
countries 1 exclusive economic 
zones does not compete with 
the local fleet Strict delimita- 
tion of fishing zones and tar- 
get species are included in the 
agreements to avoid any con- 
flict of interest between fleets. 

For instance, in the case of 
the EC/Senegal fisheries 
agreement mentioned in your 
article, most of the fishing 
rights granted by Senegal to 
the EU fleet concern deep de- 
mersal species, which are not 
fished by the local fleets 
(these. Incidentally, have in- 
creased in size considerably 
over file past 10 years!. 

These agreements reflect 
the Community’s concern to 
ensure responsible fishing 
and the promotion of the local 
fisheries sector. They make 
provision for the use of spe- 
cific gears, catch reporting, 
the permanent presence on 
board of third-country observ- 
ers, for taking on local crew 
and for fish to be landed lo- 
cally to supply the local mar- 
ket or canning Industry. A sig- 
nificant percentage of the 
financial compensation 
granted by the EU in exchange 
for fishing possibilities is ear- 
marked for the development of 
the local fishing sector. 

These agreements folly com- 
ply with the law of the sea. 
FAO’s Code of Conduct for 
Responsible Fisheries and the 
UN Agreement on Straddling 
Stocks and High Migratory’ 
Species. They contribute effec- 
tively to the development of 
sustainable fisheries. And 
they are more transparent 
than private agreements. 

JPtoumn Ru n Inn 

European Commissioner for 
Fisheries and Consumer 
Affairs. Brussels. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: The 
blustering gales of the first 
week of the year had seem- 
ingly effected only superficial 
da m ag e — a few split tarpau- 
lins and a lot of timber to pick 
Up. But the unnoticed damage 
nearly turned into a death 
trap for one Herdwlck shearl- 
ing- A. valuable discipline at 
; dawn rations’ Hum is to count 
the flock. It’s not easy be- 
cause, even with heads down 
in the trough, they tend to 
move about so the count hag 
to cope with what can be a 
moving target. I counted once 
and thought I was one short; I 
counted again and I was sure I 
was. So where was she? Se- 
curely trapped by three long 
brambles in a 30-yard stretch 
of old hedging which b ad 
been partly uprooted by the 
gates, I discovered. The distur- i 
bance in the hedge had 1 
released the brambles and 
they are a deadly trap in the 
thick winter wool of a sheep. 
She was effectively pinioned 
three ways, and. In trying to 
putt free, had trapped herself 
even more tightly. £ made the 
mistake of going immediately 
to try and free her. Unless 1 


am in pyjamas, I alwavs have 
a penknife on me. But I had no 
gloves and my knife would not 
sever the knots of bramble 
and wool which frantic strug- 
gling had produced. I went 
back to the outhouse for 
father gloves and strong clin- 
Pers, but not before T had 
wrecked my hands in this first 
fry with the thorns of the 
bramble. Perhaps because she 
was able to see the rest of the 
flock, she had not gone Into 
syndrome, 
which sheep are wont to adopt 
when they are in trouble. She 
was still lively and had the 
ronnewit to recognise that I 
.was trying to heap. Which was 
a good thing, because it took 
me a foil 20 minutes of st Z 
KUhg. with her head dainpS 
^ et * ? J een my knees, before l 
^ ^ she is nut 
Wymg a topknot or short 
tenths of severed bramble 
But she was clearly delighted 
to rejoin the flock and madS 
the hay-baler and^ 
druik of water. We devoted 
Sfoiday, and It took all day 5 
{JJtting and burning most of 
toe wrecked hedge. 

COLIN LUCKffURST 
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Matthew Norman 


I N Japan, it appears that 

my friend Alastair 

Campbell has once again 
Host what is, in truth, set 

dom a vice- tike grip on his 

manners. All, who recently 
denied telling a Swedish 
journalist to go away and 
come back when she had 
learned English, this dine 
lost patience with Richard 
Lloyd Parry, the Indepen- 
dent’s man In Tokyo. Turing 
ofbeing asked, repeatedly 
and a little sceptically, 
about the significance of the 
Japanese government's 
apology for war crimes. All 
eventually snapped, frairtnp 

refuge ta Wlldean wit. “1 
don't like clever wankers,” 
he said. “Neither do L” was 
Mr Lloyd Parry’s response, 
who made a better point 
than perhaps he realised at 
the time. There was a time, 
after all, when the descrip- 
tion fitted Ali iik« a glove: 
as a bright Cambridge 
undergraduate, as he later 
confided to readers of 
Forum magazine, he regu- 
larly sought manual relief I 
with the aid of a photograph i 
of Anna Ford. 1 


Middle classes must 
face the crunch now 



Decca Aitkenhead 


USKMES remain hard for 
[I the old left. An enve- 
■ lope which arrives 
without stamps proves, on 
payment of S5p, to contain 
Socialist Campaign news- 
paper, “Economic policy 
must change in 1998,” says 
the front page headline. 


T HE pressure on Paul 
Rontledge —whether 
external or internal — 
yesterday forced the anther 
of Gordon . . .His True 
Story (Morton Books, £25) 
to pull out ofBBCZ's The 
Midnight Hour. These are 
difficult days for the poor 
fellow. Not only has toe 
chief whip Nick Brown dis- 
puted the claim that he 
briefed Paul about Gor- 
don's bitterness over toe 
leadership election; hot 
plans to hold toe launch 
party for the book at Num- 
ber ll Downing Street have 
been abandoned. There was 
a time, not long ago, when 
relations between Paul and 
the Brownies were friend- 
lier. During the fiasco over 
EMU membership, while he 
was finalising toe proofs, 
Paul told friends he had 
bought a Steve Bell cartoon 
featuring the Chancellor 
and spin doctors, as a gift 
for Charlie Whelan. 


I AM baffled by an alter- 
ation to a trailer on the 
back page of yesterday's 
Times. Where, in the first 
edition, it read: “Trouble at 
Canary Wharf as Andrew 
Marr hints at quitting as 
editor of the Independent,** 
by the second it had 
changed to “Trouble at Ca- 
nary Wharf as pressure 
grows for change at Andrew 
Marr’s Independent '* 
Whether or not Andy is con- 
tinuing to talk tough, the 
vultures begin to circle. No 
less a soul than Milady Eve 
Pollard has been sighted on 
toe 18th floor at Canary 
Wharf, provoking astonish- 
ing rumours that she may 
take over the loS when Rida 
Rosie Boycott replaces 
Andy. Monty Montgomery 
couldn't could he? Could 
he7 And would Eve. success- 
ful co-author of three fine 
novels. Splash! among 
them, want it? We await her 
reply to onr m e ssages with 

eagerness. 


ML FTER reintroducing 

A toe appellation 
“Sambo" to main- 
stream journalism in last 
week's Spectator, Cypriot 
waiter Taki-George con- 
trives to pack toe words 
“poof", “poofter”, “homo** 
and “woofter” Into one 
paragraph. Matthew Parris 
is graciously amused by the 
drug smuggler’s ramblings, 
and Hfgriains the suggestion 
that he might think twice 
about writing for such a 
publication. “I value toe 
freedom Frank Johnson al- 
lows me as a columnist," he 
explains, “so I could hardly 
wish to curta i l the freedom 
of others.” Well said. 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to John Stevens on his 
appointment as dep- 
uty commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police. Ac- 
cording to toe press release 
from the Home Office, Mr 
Stevens “was selected to 
carry out a major enquiry 
in Northern Ireland into 
breeches of security by the 
Security Forces”. This is be- 
lieved to refer to an investi- 
gation he led in 1989 when 
Security Forces were 
caught with their trousers 
down, having allegedly 
leaked sensitive informa- 
tion to two Loyalist para- 
military groups. Then 
again, it may have been a 
misprint. 





W ATCHING the 

Labour Govern- 
ment careering 
about In a hunt for 
the answer to how the rich can 
help the poor, there is the 
unhappy feeling of being at a 
panto. With ftgf r a u fl fl ant haste, 
and much bumping Vntp nm> 
another, the players search in 
ever more improbable piwya 
— while you lose patience and 
yell, “It’S hpVi+nH youT 
In Dudley last night anxious 
members were offering some 
helpful shouts of their own. 
The very first question was, 
“Should pensioners and toe 
disabled be worried?" 

The sdlntton they are look- 
ing for, of course, is as well- 
established as Cinderella. It is 
higher income ta* This week 
there's best a lot of exasper- 
ated yelling at Harriet Har- 
man's proposed “affluence 
test”. But if we are sure of one 


thing about new Labour by 
now, it is of their refusal to 
look bads; what lies behind 
Blair no longer exists, for he’s 
as deaf to the shouts as a 
rlanw, 

When the audience scream. 
"It’s behind you," they also 
look disingenuous. They don’t 
really want toe actor to turn 
around. Now that the Govern- , 
ment is at last starting to talk j 
about taking money from toe ! 
wealthy, albeit not by taxing i 
their Income. the very people 
who’d been ffenmmiing to be ' 
taxed more are suddenly ; 
squawking about their bene- 
fits. One tnriigmmt Lab our j 

backbencher insisted this 
week, “Someone who fa preg- 1 
riant, has a child or is disabled 
should be entitled to extra 
hfdp, Irrespective of income." 

But if welfare reform is the 
only redistribution option on 
offer, we must consider It seri- 
ously. Recognition of abuse of 
social security by the wealthy 
ha s torn a long tone c oming 
We’ve heard a lot of offensive 
talk about toe unemployed 
father , otherwise known as the 
feckless menace to society, 
who ram*; the odd sly tamer, 
and offensively little about the 
odd state of affairs where a 
company director’s family is 
considered as needy as a fac- 
tory worker's. The farmer’s 
eiaim to universal benefits 


may not be an abuse in the 
legal sense of the undeclared 
tenner. In moral t erms if is 
infinitely greater. 

The only respectable objec- 
tion to an wffDimnra test is an 
appeal to toe fine old principle 
of universality. But this was 
never a matte* cf pure princi- 
ple; it was not morally right 

for the £hike of Westminster to 

get. a state pension or child 
ben efi t, merely right that the 
system should operate with 
maximum efficiency in getting 
money to the poorest. Helping 
the poor was the principle, and 
universality was the means; if 
the means are now wasting so 
imirfi money as to prevent the 
end. they win have to be 
rethought 

With technology Beveridge 
never dreamt of, it can’t he 
beyond the wit of Brown to 
come up with a targeted sys- 
tem whose costs don't cancel 
out toe savings. Granted, It 
might ma V e an anomaly cf 
National Insurance contribu- 
tions — but, as I’ve failed to 
flnfi a King fe member of the 
public who understands what 
these get spent on anyway, a 
rethink here Is also overdue. 


I T WAS not Just ineffi- 
ciency but indignity which 
universal benefits were de- 
signed to abolish, though, 
and if an affluence test is 


means testing by another 
name it Is a shabby deceit But 
it is doubtful whether Nicola 
Hnriirfc would go to many 
lengths to conceal her millions 
from toe benefits office, and 
few famffles would see much 
shame in getting something 
the Horiicks didn’t “It Is a 
Spurious figure... it doesn’t 
reflect real life.” was a social 
security department spokes- 
man's comment on the £18.000 
weekly maternity pay his boss 
bad been complaining Ms Hor- 
lick could receive, and be was 
right It was a stupid example. 

But we all know “real life” 

f amilies enjo ying 

Undeserved benefits, and it 

seems obvious that a test could 
be pitched at a level which 
the idea viable. 

What, however, if this 
wasn't the case; that by the 
time the Government had 
gone to all toe bother of in- 
venting an affluence test for 
the wealthy, the savings 
weren’t worth it? In the con- 
text of long-term comprehen- 
sive reform, such an outcome 
need not discount toe scheme. 

The poo: are having to hear 
a let these days about the need 
to address not just the cost of 
the welfare state but the cul- 
ture; how they must stop 
regarding the welfare state as 
i their magic cashpoint ma- 
chine and rediscover self-reli- 
ance with a state safety net. If 
tills process costs more in the 
short term, wen then — the 
Government v»pg hinted — per- 
haps so be it 

It is clear by now that public 
perceptions about welfare are 
genuinely muddled, and some 
reinvention of principle is due. 
If the poor are being told 
they’ve got the welfare state 
an wrong, it is time the middle 
classes were also made to 
think again. The friends I 
graduated with who fancied a 
couple of years on the dole. 
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and thought they were per- 
fectly “entitled” to this be- 
cause they’d pay 'Toads of tax 
later”, spoke for an entire gen- 
eration of privileged misappre- 
hension. If it costs a little bit to 
put them right. It may be 
money well spent 
The trouble is, toe Govern- 
ment which has appointed it- 
self to the task of clearing up 

the confusion is busy creating 

more. We have Frank Field, 
charged with thinking the tin , 
thinkable, locked away in his 
office, apparently thinkin g 
only the undoable. He was giv- 
ing a speech to a Thatcberite 
think tank l a s t ni g ht, but Is 

scarcely speaking to his boss, 
Ms Hannan, who appears too 
busy shoring up her own alli- 
ance with Brown to have even 
noticed the staggering ill-will 
she has provoked. 


W E HAVE Brown an- 
gling for position as 
prime minister to 
Blair’s presidency, 
and Riair taking roadshows 
around the country to make 
good a pre-Christmas cuts fi- 
asco whose sole function bad 
been to show what an oh-so- 
tough guy he could be. And we 
have a government machine 
so enamoured of spin that the 
entire reform process is lurch- 
ing along by leaks from over- 
eager egomaniac boys in toe 
Treasury, leaving the party so 
disorientated that even the la- 
mentable Tories are starting 
to make capital from the con- 
fusion. It is a great shame. 

The people in Dudley town 
haU last night were making 
their opinion quite clear wel- 
fare wasn't working. What 
they were plainly uncertain 
about were Blair's intentions 
for putting it right If he fails 
to persuade the public of the 
unarguable case for change he 
win have only his Govern- 
ment's incompetence to blame 


Britain and the other European nations have got to gain entry to biood-soaked 
Algeria, says Ian Black, and pressurise the regime to end the reign of terror 


We need to save lives 


E UROPE is awaken- 
ing late to this ter- 
rible story. Babies 
with their throats 
cut, women raped, 
entire families massa cred by 
bands of bearded men commu- 
nicating matter-of-factly by 
wallde-talkie as they go about 
their grisly work — all these 
have become the daily fare of 
a country just a brief flight 
from Marseilles. 

Algeria’s agony was cer- 
tainly on Robin Cook’s mind 
-in Washington yesterday as 
he advertised Britain's presi- 
dency of the European Union. 

But toe Foreign Secretary 
then goes off to China and 
Hong Kong and it will be his I 
junior minister. Derek Fat- 1 
chett, who visits Algiers next | 
week to discuss what Europe- i 
ans can do about the carnage 
in their own backyard. 

Back in 1992, when Algeria's 
military-led regime ca ncelled 
elections its Islamist enemies 
had been poised to win, gov- 
ernments and oil companies 
breathed a sigh cf relief. With 
Colonel Gadafir in charge in 
neighbouring Libya no one 
wanted swinfber candidate for 
“dub Mad” membership. Al- 
geria’s generals said that free 
polls meant one man , one vote 
— once. And with them in 
charge vital energy exports 
could — and did — continue. 

However, outrage and revul- 
sion at 1,000 vmi »fF ! over the 
past fortnight now need to be 
translated into action. Britain 
has worried less about Algeria 
than most of its EU partners. 
Yet in an Increasingly border- 
less Europe no one can be 
complacent about boat people 
washing up on the Cote 
d’Azur. Occupying toe hot 
seat of toe EUs rotating presi- 
dency means that it is Cook's 
problem, and one of clear seif- 
interest as well as morality. 

Ructions over the EU mis- 
sion — speedily upgraded to 
replace officials by ministers 
— were entirely in the spirit 
of Algeria's deeply ingrained 
hostility to foreign involve- 
ment. Algerians say no can e 
ran teH them how to deal with 
the ruthless terrorists of the 
Armed Islamic Group who, 
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they routinely charge, are sup- 
ported from EU member states 
who can afford to be more 
relaxed about militant funda- 
mentalists. President Liamtne 
Zeroual and his men are no 
mere tolerant of the outlawed 
Islam in Salvation Front — FIS 
— after it declare d a un ilateral 
ceasefire last autumn than 
they were before. 

Yet there is now enough 


ambiguity about the situation 
to undermi n e the o fficial Alge- 
rian line. Reports of kill tags 
near army camps — suggest- 
ing that security forces are 

firming a Uhyj eye to massa- 1 
eras, have infUfrated rebel ; 
groups, or are masquerading 
as tiwin, or ar ming militias to . 
terrorise Islamist supporters , 
— have accumulated to the ■ 
point where even France, the 


meekest of Algeria’s critics, is 
demanding to know more 
about what fa happening. 

And there is an even 
blunter point if a sovereign 
government is so spectacu- 
larly unable to look after Its 
own people, surely others 
have a duty not to simply look 
tbe other way? As Cook 
pointed out last week, of an 
human rights the most impor- 


One hundred years of attitude 



Paul Webster 


A DELUGE of French 
celebrations around 
the centenary of J’Ac- 
mse, Emile Zola's coura- 
geous defence of Alfred 
Dreyfus In L'Aurore on Jan- 
uary 13, 1898, should not 
obscure tbe birth of the co- 
operative intellectual pro- 
test industry that dates 
from the following day in 
the same newspaper- 
Zola was a bme voice on 
January- 13 when he 
accused President F61ix 
Faroe of conniving I n th e 
false accusation of espio- 
nage against the cashiered 


and banished Jewish offi- 
cer. A day later (January 
14), the author’s name was 
at the head of a long 
petition signed by what the 
anti-Dreyfosard Maurice 
Barrfes mockingly 

christened “les intellec- 
tuals", a catch-all term 
which has survived endless 
derision over the obscure 
identities of most members 
of the thinking caste. While 
the names of Anatole 
France. Marcel Promt and 
Alfred Jarry stand out to 
support of Dreyfus. It would 
need a detective to place 
most of the other signatures 
in the context of academic 
society at the time. 

Nonetheless, the forgotten 
Dreyflosards, with ordinary 
names like A Metro, F 
Branot and E Bourgnet, 
have a pioneering place 
amnng a century of intellec- 
tuals whose petition-pro- 
duction capacity readied its 
peak during Charles de 
Gaulle’s presidency. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1968, 488 
joint manifestos attacking 


government policy were 
published by Le Monde. 91 
of them signed by Jean-Paul 
Sartre and 72 by Simone de 
Beauvoir. 

Over the years since J’Ac- 
cuse, just about every great 
name in literature, science 
and the arts has been drawn 
in fo signing petitions on 
issues as varied as France’s 
1925 Moroccan war of con- 
quest and the 1971 appeal 
for legalised abortion. 
Today, while the signatures 
are usually less impressive, 
enough weli-known people 
wm usually be found sup- 
porting a common cause to 
justify headlines about the 
revolt of Intellectuals seek- 
ing any number of reforms 
from social security to le- 
galised wmtahte. 

At the height of this 
week’s self-congratulation 
on petition-power that even 
the GauDSst president, Jac- 
ques Chirac, enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated despite 
bring a regular target for 
the minds-that-be, it may be 
Churlish to ask whether any 


of these groans of collective 
dismay have achieved any- 
thing other than stiffening 
rightwing reaction. 

Zola’s outburst was fol- 
lowed by the foundation of 
the League of Human 
Rights. France’s principal 
I moral watchdog, but it also 
provoked the anti-Dreyfti- 
sarda into creating a more 
sinister reply. Charles 
Maurras’s antl-semitic 
Action Franoaise inspired 
the intolerance and even- 
tual complicity In tbe Holo- 
caust of Philippe Petain's 
second world war Vichy 
regime- Since Dreyfhs, the 
right has repeatedly ex- 
ploited the voice of France's 
moral left to set Its own 
levels of bigoted resistance. 

a fact just as evident today. 


W HILE activist philos- 
ophers like Beraard- 
Henri Levy and 
Alain PTnkielkraut mourn 
the decline of political gu- 
rus such as Sartre, the gen- 
eral description "intellectu- 
als” stUl covers his 
petitioning successors, dom- 
inated by the entertainment 
industry and supported by 
democratic lists of foot- 
soldiers that now include 


cooks and typists. Bertrand 
Tavernier, the film director, 
is generally considered to 
be the most influential de- 
scendant of the Zola-Sartre 
tradition, bnt the problem 
of what is called la gauche 
morale” is their choice of 
causes. 

Bertrand’s battalions, 
conspicuously absent from 

mainstream crusades such 
as the plight of the 3.1 mil- 
lion unemployed, are in the 
frontline of noisy cam- 
paigns in favour of mar- 
ginal immigrant issues such 
as residence permits and 
the right to priority hous- 
ing. As moral questions, 
both causes can be justified, 
but high-profile media cov- 
erage of showbusiness fig- 
ures campaigning in the de- 
fence of illegal Immigrant 
families has been providen- 
tial for racist National 
Front propaganda. 

As far as the extreme 
right Is concerned, intellec- 
tual agitation is proof that 
the grudges of black for- 
eigners are more worthy 
than those of French nation- 
als, although tbe criticism 
is unlikely to deter the mili- 
tant left from trying to do 
another Zola. 



Bel Littlejohn 


tant is toe right to live. Inter- 
national agreements which 
lawyers and diplomats are 
well paid to draft and imple- 
ment mean something can be 
done. 

Europe has wrung its hands 
about Algeria before and 
achieved nothing. Some say it 
is being too timid now by 
refusing to demand a fully- 
fledged investigation. Yet the 
EU clearly cannot act without 
cooperation. Just getting Fat- 
chett and his fellow ministers 
to Algiers sends a useful me®;, 
sage of concern. Once there 
they should talk about the 
tricks that Mary Robinson, 
the highly-regarded United 
Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights, has up her 
sleeve: she has been urging 
Algeria to allow visits by two 
special rapporteurs, one look- 
ing at extrajudicial execu- 
tions, the other at torture. Al- 
geria has characteristically 
played for time, saying it wfll 
discuss these missions only 
through the proper «hanm»ia , 
and in March. Getting the m 
there sooner would provide 
badly-needed good news. 

Algeria insists it wants sup- 
port in combat tog terror: 
Europe should offer to do ex- 
actly that — but in ways It 
believes wfll help: investigat- 
ing alleged abuses, providing 
observers, helping bring tbe 
perpetrators of terrible crimes 
to justice — and by convinc- 
ing understandably suspi- 
cious generals that dialogue 
with enemies does not mean i 
surrender to violence. 

Stronger condemnation of 
terrorism by FIS could help 
Europeans persuade Algeria 
to open lines to opposition 
parties and human rights 
groups. And other Arab 
regimes, with their own fun- 
damentalist bogeymen, should 
have the courage to stop their 
automatic defence of Algerian 
sovereignty. 

What Europe needs to do fa 
get across the Idea that assis- 
tance is not interference but 
genuine help to human beings 
in an hour of terrible need. 
Algeria's leaders wfll not be 
easily convinced. But there fa 
no excuse for not trying. 


I ’VE made it a lifelong rule 
never to speak about my 
first husband, now a senior 
Labour cabinet minis ter, and 
Tm very sorry, guys, but... 
I’ve no intention of breaking 
that rule now. Don't you think 
I’ve suffered enough? It was 30 
years ago, and I’ve Just about 
managed to put those dark 
days behind me. So please 
don’t expect any vengeful rev- 
elations in this column about 
the little red squirrel whose 
amorous activities drove me 
to hell and back. 

When I was approached by 
Linda McDougall to contrib- 
ute an Interview to her West- 
minster Women, I straight- 
away wanted to know 
whether her book was author- 
ised. She told me that it was 
entirely unauthorised, so 1 
told her there was no way I 
would contribute less than 
four full-length interviews. 1 
made it clear that I had no 
wish whatsoever to rake over 
old grievances, that the mix- 
ture of infidelity, arrogance 
and cruelty that my ex had 
visited upon me during our 
brief marriage should not be 
used against him now, and 
that 1 would demand his total 
anonymity within her pages. 

Any physical description 
should be kept to a bare mini- 
mum (red hair, horrid beard, 
mad bulging eyes, overblown 
sense of own importance, an 
aggressive little stoat in bed 
and out) and the man in ques- 
tion would only ever be 
referred to by the code-name 
“Roger Pook. Secretary of 
State for Ahroad". 

With these provisos — the 
last thing I want fa to wreck 
hfa career, or to draw atten- 
tion to his gross unsuitability 
for high office — I granted 
Linda barely a dozen full- 
length interviews over a six- 
month period. 


And so, dammit. I just had to 
go and fall in love with him. 
didn’t I? 

When Roger Pook asked me 
to dance 1 found myself unable 
to say no. “ta Tbe Year 2525” 
by Zager and Evans was play- 
ing on tbe turntable. Shouting 
over the music whilst flapping 
his arms to and fro. he de- 
tailed all the ways Zager and 
Evans had got it wrong. "For 
all their undoubted tuneful- 
ness," he yelled, "these two 
don’t seem to realise that by 
the year in question an ethical 
foreign policy combined with 
a reformed welfare state will 
make ample provision for the 
truly needy whilst preserving 
our position as a major player 
on toe world stage.” Still in 
my teens. 1 was carried away 
by such rhetoric, and when he 
started elaborating on hfa 
schemes for a reorganisation 
of the state pensioa whilst we 
boogied on down to the 
Stones. 1 knew I was smitten. 


W ITHIN a month we 
were honeymoon li is 
at Kirkcaldy, very 
handy, as Roger Pook en- 
thused. for the Kirkcaldy race- 
track. Yup, the old story- is 
true. FOr Pook, the exercise of 
power was a powerful aphro- 
disiac. Even in those early 
days when he was only Vice- 
Chairman of the Town Park- 
ing Committee, he would ar- 
rive bade from a council 
meeting, having just forced 
through a motion entailing 
over 50 yards of double yellow 
lines in a built-up area near 
the town centre, his top- 
pocket laden with condoms. 

Within the local Labour 
Party, he established a reputa- 
tion for ethics second to none. 
The moment he was elected 
Council Leader, he made Ar- 
broath a nuclear-free zone and 
issued a proclamation ban- 
ning President Lyndon John- 
son from entering the Ar- 
broath council chamber until 
he had called an end to the 
Vietnam war. When the war 
did indeed stop just a few 
years later. Roger Pook 
pushed through a motion con- 
gratulating the Arbroath 
council for its role in bringing 
an end to a decade of senseless 
violence. But outside the 
Council chamber, Pook 
proved a very different char- 
acter. It was while standing in 
the rain at the No 3 bus-stop 
In Arbroath High Street, 
ready to embark on important 
VIP fact-finding mission 
around toe Galashiels Town 
Sewage works, that Roger 
Pook, now a Parliamentary 
candidate, announced, coldly 
and brutally, that I was not to 
accompany him. He would in- 
stead be taking his long-stand- 
ing secretary. Miss Dolly 
McNaughtie, who, he in- 
formed me. had excellent 
shorthand skills and belter 
understood toe pressure on a 
public figure. As that No 3 bus 
set off with the two of them in 
it, sloshing me with rain from 
a nearby puddle. I vowed 
there and then never to go 
public with my revelations of 
life with the Rt Hon Roger 
Pook, the cocky little runt 


I TOLD her that I first met 
Roger Pook on an .Ar- 
broath dance floor in 1969. 
In those days, he was no more 
than a feisty local councillor, 
but already one could detect 
tell-tale signs of a ruthless 
ambition at play. These were 
the early days of flower 
power, and many of hfa fellow 
males had arrived with flow- 
ers In their hair and garlands 
of Inexpensive seasonal 
blooms around their necks. 
But Pook was determined to 
outshine them all Early in 
the evening be had journeyed 
up and down the dance floor, 
furtively distributing weed- 
killer from a watering-can on 
to the surrounding male fo- 
liage. W ithin io minutes, he 
was toe only guy In the hall , 
with flowers still ta hfa hair. 
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14 OBITUARIES 


John Pinkerton 


Programmed to succeed 


J OHN Pinkerton, 
who has died aged 
78. was a leading fig- 
ure In the golden 
age of British com- 
puting and designed LEO, the 
world's first business 
computer. 

After a national science 
degree at Cambridge. Pinker- 
ton did wartime work on 
radar, and post-war returned 
to Cambridge to work on 
ultrasonic waves In liquids, 
which was of interest to Dr 
Maurice Wilkes who was 
working on the design of a 
computer called EDSAC. Pin- 
kerton then answered an ad- 
vertisement in Nature from 


Mae Questel 


the tea-shop chain J Lyons Bar 
someone to design a computer 

for than — Joe Lyons felt that 

the stock-control and payroll 
were becoming unmanage- 
able by manual methods. A 
team had visited America two 
years earlier, and concluded 
rt»wt no one on either side of 
the Atlantic had yet bunt a 
suitable business-machine. So 

Lyons made the risky deci- 
sion to do it themselves. 

Not surprisingly. Pinkerton 
based LEO (Lyons Electronic 
! Office) on the Cambridge ED- 
SAC, to which Lyons had ctm- 
i tributed £3.000 for its develop- 
ment When asked whether 
i be was confident of producing 


a commercial computer, he 
answered. "Well. yes. I think I 
can. but whether it will be 
reliable is another matter." 
This proved a realistic assess- 
ment of all computers unto 
the 1980$. 

LEO was built in 1949 and 
started running the world's 

first routine business applica- 
tion in November 195L 

When he joined Lyons, Pin- 
kerton said that he would 
only stay for two or three 
years, hi fact he stayed on as 
a director of LEO Computers 
when it started to sell the 
computers it bad originally 
bufltfor its own use. His final 
success in the LEO years was 


The voice of 
boop-oop-a 

M AE Questel, who I ~ 

has died aged 89, 
was one of those 
few figures better ^ 


M AE Questel, who 
has died aged 89, 
was one of those 
few figures better 
known in Hollywood’s film 
community for her voice than 
her face. 

She was an actress who ap- 
peared in vaudeville and later 
specialised in playing “Yld- 
disher mamas” in plays and 
films, but when it comes to 
finding her name In Holly- 
wood record books it has to be 
as the voices of Betty Boop 
and Olive Oyl in the black 
and white cartoons that 
helped fin movie programmes 
from the 1930s right up to 
1967. 

She was quite a performer 
when it came to voices. In her 
time, she was on stage in 
vaudeville theatres — includ- 
ing America’s most presti- 
gious, the famous Palace on 
Broadway — impersonating 
not just stars such as Fanny 
Brice and Marlene Dietrich 
but even Maurice Chevalier 
and Rudy Vallee. 

Questel was bom in New 
York's Bronx and it was there 
that she first seriously con- 
templated going into showbu- 
siness. She won a local talent 
contest with an impression of 
Helen^Kane, the Boop-oop:a- 
Doop Girl so beautifully re- 
created by Marilyn Monroe in 
the film. Some Like It Hot The 
success set her on the road to 
non-feme — no one bothered 
to find out whose voice they 
were listening to in those 150 
Betty Boop cartoon shorts — 
but nevertheless she became 
extraordinarily valuahle to 
her own little empire in 
Hollywood. 

She had her principal mo- 
ment of glory in the 1930s 
when she recorded the Shir- 
ley Temple song. The Good 




boop 


When Questel 
appeared in public 
it was always Betty 
Boop’s voice people 
wanted to hear - 


Ship Lollipop and it sold two 
million copies. All the public 
knew, however, was that they 
were buying the voice of 
Betty Boop. 

Then in 1933 her voice 
changed — to that of Olive 
Oyl. Popeye’s girlfriend. She 
made more than 450 Popeye 
cartoons until their appeal 
finally waned 30 years later. 
She was also the voice of 
Sweet Pea, the baby in the 
series. 

It was with mixed feelings 


-doop 


that Questel dropped the 
voices and became a “fece". 
She had been playing Jewish 
women, nearly always carica- 
tures. for years. In 1959 she 
took the part in the Broadway 
hit A Majority of One and 
was also in the 1961 film 
version. 

The roles all had different 
i names , but the part was es- 
sentially the same. The wom- 
an in A Majority of One was 
the Mood sister of Woody 
Allen's mother whom she 
played in his New York 
Stories. She also appeared in 
Funny GirL But it was her 
voices for which the public 
had most affection. Casper, 
the Friendly Ghost was Ques- 
tel, too, as were a number of 
other cartoon characters. 

If she had any complaint it 
was that when she appeared 
in public, it was always Betty 
Boop whom the people 
wanted to hear. That, though, 
was better than no feme at afi. 
Woody Alien gave both her 
and her audiences the chance 
they seemed to want most 
when she sang the Betty Boop 
theme song. Chameleon Days, 
in his st o r y of the human 
chameleon, Zelig. 

She was once asked the 
secret of staying in business 
for so long and reverted to her 
favourite Yiddisher Mama 
character. "Don't make a me- 
gillalT out of every little 
thing." A magfllah is a book 
of Bible stories, not at all the 
kind of thing that would fea- 
ture a boop-oop-a-doop 
routine. 

She leaves a son. 


Sir Michael Tippett: Appreciations 


Peter Young writes: Sir 
Michael Tippett (Obituary. 
January 10 ) was 74 when I 
met him during my research 
Into conscientious abjection 
in the second world war. My 
first Impression of him as 
being his own man was con- 
firmed in his early remark; 
"Being a natural maverick, I 
read Trotsky before l read 
Marx and was pretty clear 
that Trotsky bad the truth of 
iL Stalin's notion or socialism 
in one country was a back- 
ward move." 

Appalled by Stalin’s show 
trials, he explained that he 
began to pander issues of vio- 
lence and the extent to which 
an artist could or should ab- 
stract himself from social 
commitment. 

1 found a quick empathy 
with his view because the 
greatest influence on him was 
my own hero, Shaw, whom he 
regarded as a very great hu- 


Jackdaw 


Perfect match? 

HAVE you got what it takes 
to be a football wife? 
Channel 4 want to make a 
documentary on your life 
with your husband. What 
do you wear when the cam- 
era crew turn up? 

a) Smart suit, to show who 
wears the trousers in the 
relationship - 

b) Slacks and a jumper — ca- 
sual but presentable. 

c) Shelisuit bottoms with a 
pink C&A top. And matching 
earrings shaped like footballs. 
How would you describe 
your home? 

a) A small but homely cottage 
in the Home Counties with a 
modest amount offend. 


manitarian. The decisive 1 
piece of writing for Tippett in 
his early days was the preface 
to Heartbreak House: “If it is 
necessary to save civilisation 
then Michelangelo must leave 
his marbles and Newton his 
fluxions. The presumption is 
that you are saving civilisa- 
tion; the presumption is 
inaccurate.” 

It became a real Issue for 
him at the start of the second 
world war when he began , 
writing A Child of Our Time 
under the feeling that he 
m ight not survive and was 
deeply worried by iL When 
the work was complete in 1941 
he calmed down, having 
moved over from being a rev- 
olutionary believing In revo- 
lutionary violence towards 
some other element of com- 
passion, which took him 
closer to pacifism. The only i 
course he could adopt was to 
become a conscientious objec- 


b) An elegant townhouse in 
north London, albeit fur- 
nished partly by Ikea. 

c) Pink walls, pink ceilings, 
pink carpets, pink sofe. Pink's 
a really nice colour, isn’t it? 
Lovely... 

What do yon plan to call 
your next child? 
ajJocasta. 

b) Jane, 

c) Kylie. 

Your husband confesses 
that he is a serial adulterer 
with several secret love 
children. Do you .. . 

a) Throw him out of the house, 
burn his possessions and 
begin divorce proceedings? 

b) Move in with your mum 
and suggest some counselling 
sessions? 

c) Say “boys will be boys”? 
What was your previous oc- 
cupation in life? 

a) Trainee barrister. 

b) Student 

c) Glamour modeL 
How did you score? 

Mostly As: Face facts: you're 
not really cut out for thls. 
Mostly Bs: Work on the perm, 
get some tighter trousers, 
hang around the right bars 
and we could be talking. 
Mostly Cs: X hear that lad 


Michael Freed land 

Mae Questel, actress and 
singer, bom 1908, died January 
4,1998 


tor even though it led to three 
months imprisonment in 
Wormwood Scrubs. It was the 
courage of a conviction 
reasoned over many years. 

Peter Baker writes: Sir 
Michael Tippett had a long 
association with the Leices- 
tershire Schools Symphony 
Orchestra from 1965 as a 
guest conductor and com- 
poser. He conducted the or- 
chestra in performances of 
his own works including the 
Shires Suite, which he wrote 
especially for the orchestra's 
2 lst anniversary — this year 
is their 50th. 

When he was rehearsing the 
suite in a school hall a dinner 
lady dropped a tray of cutlery 
and a delighted Sir Michael 
exclaimed that it was Just the 
sound he was looking for. 

Young players gained tre- 
mendous inspiration from his 
work and his conducting. 


who’s just made the West Ham 
first team is unattached. This 
week anyway. 

How to be a football wife, in- 
stead of a football widow, in 
Four Four Too. 

Mindless telly 

SINGE the dawn of its inven- 
tion, television has lured us 
into watching some ridicu- 
lous programmes simply be- 
cause they're there. Back in 
the days when telly was 

broadcast from a tent some- 
where in north Loudon, 
grown men would sit around 
their flickering sets watching 
a man in a dinner jacket 
doing bird impressions. And, 
because this paltry fere was 
brought to them by the cut- 
ting edge of technology, they 
! were prepared to call it enter- 
tainment In this much, little 
has changed. Our appetite for 
useless information, no 
less than our w illingne ss to 
watch characters whom we'd 
strain to avoid, in real life, 
would seem to be off the scale 
of reason. 

In short we have a peculiar 
relationship with TV because 

we think that we’re actually 


working on the LEO 111 
range. This incorporated both 
micro-programming and 
1 multi-programming as early 
as 1962, two years before the 
announcement of the IBM 360 
series, generally considered 
to be the first modern multi- 
programming computer. 

The atmosphere of those 

days was summed up by Leo 
FantL a mathematician in the 
LEO team, "no corporate goal 
can ever succeed if it cannot 
algo provide the ambitious in- 
dividual with the challenge of 
extraordinary difficulty and 
the promise of self-fulfilment 
. . . nothing had so much 

manning , rdeVBDCe and truth 


as the set of values I saw in 
the early LEO days.” Another 
LEO pioneer, Mike Gi fford, 
who became chief executive 
of the Rank Organisation, has 
said that “ after LEO, every- 
thing else was a doddle' 

Pinkerton was known as a 
hnffin who believed that tech- 
nology should serve its users. 
He was able to explain the 
most obscure technicalities hi 
everyday language. Today's 
writers of incomprehensible 
computer manuals should 
learn from his example. 

In the heyday of British 
computing, the 1950s and 
early 1960s. innovative com- 
puters from Ferranti and EMI 


as well as. LEO, outmatched I 
America’s in almost every de- 1 
partment, except market ; 
share. The preeminence of 
LEO is even recognised in the 
US. Last year Computing 
Review, the journal of the 
Association of Computing | 
Machinery, declared that 
“LEO was unquestionably the 
first disciplined approach to 
commercial data processing." 

‘ After LEO was absorbed 

into ICL In 1968, .Pinkerton 

became a leading figure In 
world standards for comput- 
ers and telecommunications, 
chairing the telecommunica- 
tions policy group of the Busi- 
ness Technology Association- 
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In retirement, he edited the 
ICL Technology Journal and 
its successor. Ingenuity, until 
his death. - 

He did voluntary work at 

the Missing Persons Helpline 

Centre in West London. He 
was. also a member of the 
Court of Liverymen of the 
Wo rshipf ul Company of Infor- 
mation Technologists. 

Pinkerton had a gift for 
long-term friendships. A 
group of his argumentative 
Cambridge undergraduate 
friends and their wives h eld 

annual riinnm in his hOUSe 


John Kendrew. The 
was an Influential Cambridge 
Hie mafia through the 
past four decades. . -> 

He Is survived by Helen, 

w^ he married in 1948. and > 

by a son and daughter. 


John Pinkerton, eon^w sciorv- 
ttst, born August 2, 1919. died 
December 22, 1997 



Birthdays 


Christine Truman, tennis 
player. 57; Christopher 
Moran, financier, 50; Kate 
Moss, super-model, 24; Prof 
Elaine Murphy, psycho-geri- 
atrician, 5l; Richard Or- 
mond. director. National 
Maritime Museum, 59; Susan 
Sontag, writer and stage di 
rector, 65; Cliff Thorburn, 
snooker player, 50; Lady Ma- 
rina Vaizey, art critic, 60; 
jprtrf Sir William Wade. QC 
constitutional lawyer, 80- 

A 
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Bill Matthews 


Poetry 

T HE position at Bill Mat- 
thews in the world of 
American letters is as- 
sured — and. at toe time of 
his death aged 55, was in the 
ascendant in 1996 he won the 
National Book Critics Circle 
Award and. last year, toe 
Modern Poetry Association’s 
Ruth Lilly Award. 

He had been president of 
the Poetry Society of America 
and chairman of tvn» litera- 
ture panel of the National 
Endowment of the Arts, as 
wefl as being a professor of 
English at City College in 
New York. He gave readings 
in Britain, France and Italy, 
and in the week before he 
died was touring Israel, read- 
ing from a new, Hebrew 
translation of his poetry — a 


fining so mething w hite 

watching iL 

Which we very seldom are. 
More often than not, the 
whole business of watching 
telly is little more than 
relating to the behaviour of 
those pioneer viewers who 
didn’t know why they were 
looking at the man in the din- 
ner jacket but hoped he’d get 
his own series. 

With television, perhaps 
we accept all oflife’s leftovers 


in emotion 
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FAKES 

Jack Mattock: . 
Loose fteeaEan Hakes 
HBmy Mantefc 
Itoerty for Jane Antftea 

Carol Oates: K, 9 ,Jw» 
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Spot that fake . . . 


rare honour which had aston- 
ished hirq 

Matthews was bom in Cin- 
cinnati. graduated from Yale 
and taught English at various 
universities before settling 
down at City College in 1983. 
His work was first published 
in book form when be was 28 , 
and there can never have 
been any doubt about his lu- 
cidity or his deftness. Equally 
incontrovertible is that he 
matured into a greater reck- 
lessness and questioning, the 
older man more open, to 
doubt, alive to calamity: 
Looking back, 
it almost seems as though 
1 could remember — 
but this can’t be: how 
could I bear tt? — 
the future toward which 


and rail it nourishment. 
Which is rather like going 
through the contents of some- 
one else’s dustbin. But that - 

could be quite good fhn 
No control over the remote con- 
trol — Men ’s Health. 

Fake flowers 

A FAKE Is an imitation of an 
artist’s work which is passed 
off as genuine. 

Some of the paintings now 
thought to be masquerading 
under Van Gogh's name may 
have been innocent imita- 
tions by other artists who ad- 
mired his style. Others, par- 
ticularly the Paris period stQl 
lifes, may look like Van Goghs 
because Vincent himself dis- 
covered and adopted a variant 
of Impressionalism that was 
used by other painters in 
Paris at the time Such paint- 
ers only became fakes when 
passed affas Van Goghs —the 
signature “Vincent" was 
added to many Paris still lifes 
painted by other artists. But - 
there are also oat and out 
fakes, painted with the pur- 
pose of deception. 

How do we know? The 
time-honoured method of ree- 


f’d c harter 

with that boy tied like a 
bell around my throat, 
a brace mart and coward 
both, 

to break and break my 
metronomic heart 
and just enough to leant 
to love the blues. 

(The Blues) 

In friendship. Bill short- 
ened the hours with doleful 
laughter and crackling elo- 
quence; breathtakingly 
smart, he didn’t hog toe show; 
his wit welcomed, others in. A 
conversation always teemed 
with possibilities, whether 
about Alexander Pope, Cole- 
man Hawkins or a limp sated. 

As a translator, he achieves 
a tone whiefo is both appropri- 
ate and contemporary; Mar- 


ognisingfekesistouseone’s 
eyes. The sweep of toe artist’s 
hand as he paints is highly 
individual. His brushstrokes 
are like handwriting and, 
just as forged documents can 
be recognisedby a handwrit- 
ing expert, forged paintings 
can be recognised by connois- 
seurs. In theory at least 
From the New York Review of 
Books, or something which 
looked very like tL 

Number’s up 

HOW are we doing in num- 
bers; we who have been alive 
for this most receatinstalr 
mentofhuman life? 

How many people have 
lived and died? 

“The dead outnumber the 
living, in a ratio that could be 
as high as 20 to L," a demogra- 
pher, Nathan Keyfite, wrote 
m a 1991 letter to the histo- 
rian Justin Kaplan. “Credible 
estimates of the number of 
people who have ever lived on 
toe earth rim from 70 billion 
to over 100 billion." 

Averaging those figures 
puts the total persons ever 
bom at about 85 button. We 
tivingpeoplenow number 5.8 


tial emerges as a rueful, 
knowing figure who doesn’t 
himself escape mockery. His 
artistry lies in a sense of 
artlessness, engaging the 
deep, h uman mysteries in a 
wholly secular voice. So a 
narrative becomes a moral 
insight without spelliug itself 
out; a reflection becomes a 
way of acknowledging feel- 
ings without the dead weights 
of platitude or inanity; 

*' What's it about? ” one 
asked. I didn't know 
that day. I didn’t ask my- 
seff until later. 

It* a reverie on what I 
love, and whom, 
and how I manage to hold 
on to them. 

(Little Blue Nude) 

Matthew 8 married three 
times; he leaves a partner, 
Cecilia, and two sons. 


MarPagnaR 


William Matthews, poet, bom 
1942; died November 12. 1997 


billion. By these moderate 
figures, the dead outnumber 
us by about fourteen to one. 
The dead Will always out- 
number toe living... We 
who are now make up about 
6.8 per cent of all people who 
have appeared to date. This is 
not a meaningful figure. 
These, our times, are, one 
might say, ordinary times, a 
dice oflife like any other. 

Who can bear to hear this, 

or who will consider it? Are 

we not especially significant 
because our century is — our 

century and its nuclear 
bombs, its unique and un- 
precedented Holocaust, its • 
serial exterminations and 


con chips, men on the moon, 
and spliced genes? No, we are 
not and it is not 
The insignificance qf our cen- . 
tury. in Harper's. 

Jackdaw wants jewels. Email 
jackdaw@guardinrLco.uk.: fax 
oi 71-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. U9Farrbigdon 
Road, London EC I R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


Mae Questel .. . It was with mixed feelings that she dropped the voices and became a face* photograph: coR»9«m»Mm 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

IN AN otherwise amusing let- 
ter to the editor, (Page. 20 - 
yesterday), commenting on 
an Hem in the Corrections 
column, we misspelt the “ 
name of Ken Monkqu, thus a 
risking offence for the second . 
time. Double apologies . to * 
him, and a single apology to - 
the letter writer, Jack 
Critcblow. 

ON PAGE 9 of G2 on January _• 
IS we incorrectly stated that 
the documentary, Who Killed 
General Patton, was part of s 
Channel 4*s Secret Lives . 
series. In feet it was part of 
BBC2*s Great Myths and Mys- "• 
teries of the 20th Century; 
which went oat in July last 
year. 

IN THE continuation of the 
lead story. Secrets that stole : 
my life, (page 2, The Week, 
January 3), we used toe word 
biro as a general term for a 
h*np pn. Biro, with a capital 
B, is a Trade Mark and trade 
name and should not be used 
to describe other pens. '■** 
• <*.» 

ON PAGE 8, G2, January 14, • 
we referred to “Keir Hardle, ~ 
John Maxton and other 
Labour pioneers”. We should « 
have said James Maxton. 

rlt 

IN THE cover story of G2,« 
January 14, To oldly go ... on — 
and on, we departed from toe 
convention of referring to *5 
peers in their own right by *» 
their titles, without their fore- 
names. George Weidenfeld is •’ 
Lord Weidenfeld. not Lord 
George Weidenfeld etc. 

IN THE Birthdays column on 
Page 14, January 14, we mis- 
spelt the name of the balle- 
rina and artistic director. 
Maina Gielgud. - 

It is the policy of die Guardian ' 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Bdi- ' 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am ■ 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@guardian.oo.uk 


Death Notices 

“"OnOFT. ptutmor H—k aaatj <n 
WMMIsr 81 tame on Canary “ 
urvice m na Ftm Church Central 


Edmund «nd Gaonw^S 


In Memoriam 
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Gas ‘marshal’ 
rides cowboys 
out of town 


Spottiswoode targets the dodgy brokers, 
report Celfa Weston and David Gow 


C OWBOY brokers 
charging consumers 
up to £30 to switch 
to a new gas supplier 
will be. outlawed under new 
regulations cm doorstep-sell- 
ing launched yesterday. 

Tim railing will also make it 
illegal for gas companies to 
accept any customer who has 
been forced by high-pressure 
sales techniques into making 
a payment to switch supplier. 

The outlawing of dodgy 
doorstep selling practices, 
wiming into effect later this 
mon th, will be one cf the con- 
ditions under which, gas com- 
panies are licensed to com- 
pete in the 19.5 million 
domestic supply market 
The industry watchdog, Of- 
gas, developed the marketing 
licence condition following a 
vigorous ramp ai g w by the Gas 
Consumers Council (GCC) to 
protect customers allegedly 
being fleeced by unscrupu- 
lous sales teams or being- 
signed txp to new gas suppli- 
ers without their knowledge 
or consent 

Complaints about sharp 
practices — Including agents 
conning householders in to 


signing contracts — began to 
flood in to the GCC almost as 
soon as the first consumers in 
South-west England were 
given the option in 1996 to 
switch from former monopoly 
supplier British Gas. 

Clare Spottiswoode, Olgas 
director general, said yester- 
day that tens of thousands of 
people had been fleeced by 
agents. “We want to ensur e 
alL l icen sed suppliers are not 
sanctioning these firms,” she 
said. One brokerage alone, 
she claimed, had swindled 
30.000 people, and at least two 
had taken money »nri th en de- 
clared themselves ban k r upt 
The practice, until now le g al, 
was particularly rite in Man- 
chester, Hull and London. 

“We are trying in effect to 
close them down. If we foil, 
we will want to make sure 
they get as little money as 
possible,” she added. 

Ofgas will now be ahit* to 
penalise any of the 15 suppli- 
ers now licensed to sell gas to 
domestic customers, for u<rfng 
misleading or improper sale 
practices. 

The suppliers could face 
fines or enforcement orders 


and ultimately lose their li- 
cences. “The scale of the fines 
could be unlimited and cer- 
tainly large enough to stop 
misbehaviour,” said Ms 
Spottiswoode. 

Companies holding domes- 
tic gas supply licences had 
backed the new measures. 
Jenny Kirkpatrick, chairman 
of the GCC, said; "There win 
be more pitfalls when suppli- 
ers pass on to other agencies 
the responsibility for collect- 
ing bad debts." 

Sion Brynach of British 
Gas said complaints about 
miglogriinp sales techniques 
were running at 800 a day 
across Britain. "We had a 
recent example In Swansea of 
a widow findiTig out a sup- 
plier had signed up her hus- 
band — and he’s been dead 
for four years." 

The latest figures show that 
nearly 850,000 customers have 
changed supplier, out of a 
total of <L5 Tnfiiinn consumers 
able to switch. 

• British Gas yesterday 
claimed that 11.000 customers 
a week are telephoning the 
company’s information uno 
about its competitors' prices. 
BG Trading, supplier to do- 
mestic and commercial cus- 
tomers, made the claim as it 

lannfffhAd an adve rtising cam- 
paign about its own prices- 



Clare Spottiswoode, Ofgas director general, assures customers in Cardiff that the gas cowboys will lose their licences 
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Fashion firm that defined 1 970s shuts its factories • Sears sale moves ahead • Fraser shares suffer 

Laura Ashley grand design in tatters 

Retailers line up 
to vent their grief 


JoBa Finch 


S HARES in fashion 
group Laura Ashley 
slumped to a record 
low yesterday as 
City experts specu- 
lated that the cniqpany was 
close to collapse. 

The share price tumbled 20 
per cent to 27.5p — compared 
to a peak of 2l9p.less than two 
years ago — as the group un- 
veiled another catalogue of 
disasters. 

The retailer admitted to ex- 
tremely poor Christmas sales, 
warned that- its losses would 
be far greater than had been 
expected and announced that 
It was to selloff all its British 
manufacturing capacity. 

Four factories in Wales — 
where the Ashley empire was 
founded in 1963 — and one in 
the Netherlands are to be 
sold, in a move that wifi affect 

nearly 700 staff 

The sewing operations in 
Oswestry and Gresford are 
being closed, as are the fabric 
and wallpaper printing opera- 
tions in Newtown and Canto. 
They have a book value of 
£8.5 million. • 

Two other Laura Ashley 
factories in Wales were sold 





last year. John Taylor, chief 
executive of the Development 
Board for Rural Wales, said; 

“If s an opportunity for the 

new owners to focus on manu- 
facturing and build on the 
strengths and skills of the 
workforce.” 

Lord Hooson, the Liberal 
peer and former Laura Ash- 
ley chairman, said: ‘T happen 
to disagree with same of the 
decisions taken recently but I 
think there’s a very good 
future for the factories if they 
are properly managed." 

A company spokesman 
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claimed £70 nHiiirm worth of 
new loans guaranteed sur- 
vival at least to spring 1999. 

Laura Ashley, whose stock- 
in-trade was a fashion innova- 
tion In the 19706, has been 
brought to its knees in little 
over two years by the ambi- 
tious expansion strategy pur- 
sued by its former chief exec- 
utive, Ann Iverson, who 
departed with a £450,000 pay- 
off in November. 

An American retailer 
brought in to revitalise the 
British brand. Ms Iverson 
changed the company’s fash- 
ion style and aimed for ag- 
gressive expansion in the US. 

The Laura Ashley com- 
pany, which was worth more 
than £500 million only 18 
months ago, now has a stock- 
market valuation of tittle 
more than £60 mill inn- Yester- 
day said it was going back to 
It roots , retre nching ln theUS 
and shutting down its fac- 
tories in order to survive. 

Slow sales, serious over- 
stocking and a need to im- 
prove cadi flow forced the 
company to start its winter 
sale well ahead of the festive 
season. But yesterday Laura 
Ashley revealed that sales 
were still down 3 per cent in 
the last 24 weekB — or 8 per 


Tffofalland 



cent including the effect of 
the strong pound. 

US sales have dipped by is 
per cent in seven weeks. The 
company admitted: "Trading 
has been particularly difficult 
in North America.” 


David Hoare, the manage- 
ment consultant drafted in to 
dig the company out of its 
hole, has appointed Michael 
Appel, a specialist retailing 
troubleshooter, to its US busi- 
ness. A spokesman said: “His 


primary task Is to stabilise 
the business”. 

The company warned inves- 
tors that its problems would 
mean a loss of £23 million - 
£26 million for the foil year — 
nearly three times the level 
analysts were expecting only 
a few months ago and £10 mil- 
lion more than the firm’s own 
brokers were estimating: 

The loss does not include 
restructuring costs. Yester- 
day the company refused to 
com m ent on the scale of these 
charges, but it is understood 
they could be in the region of 

CIO million 

In an attempt to update its 
trademark fashion look, a 
new designer has been in- 
stalled with a brief to *Te- 
identify Laura Ashley”. 

But City analysts are not 
convinced that the company 
can make a comeback. Roy 
Maconochie of Henderson 
Crosthwaite said: “They can- 
not make a go of it without 
major downsizing, and only a 
liquidator could afford it” 
Another analyst said; 
‘There is a brand worth sal- 
vaging but the debts are 
mounting up.” 

Both questioned whether 
the banks would stand by the 
company. 


S EARS yesterday an- 
nounced a further step 
in its lengthy restruc- 
turing, as it and House of 
Fraser joined the rash of 
disappointing Christmas 
sales reports, writes Roger 
Cowe 

Shares in lingerie chain 
La Senza fell 2p to 19'/*p 
after it warned that losses 
would be much greater 
than had been anticipated, 
after sales growth fell short 
of its expectations. 

House of Fraser said sales 
over the Christmas period 
were almost 5 per cent 
higher than last year, but 
the period Included the 
start of the January Sales. 

The Fraser share price 
dropped 7 per cent to 20Sp 
as analysts saw recovery 
coming more slowly than 
they had hoped when new 
chief executive John Cole- 
man Joined in 1996. 

Sears, which is pursuing 


a break-up after years of 
disappointing results, 
reported muted sales over 
Christmas. 

Selfridges has seen a 9 
per cent increase during 
the Sale period, compared 
with pre-Christmas sales 
growth of less than 3 per 
cent 

Sears’ clothing stores had 
a mixed Christmas, with 
Miss Selfridge having the 
worst time. Sales through- 
out the division, which in- 
cludes Adams, Wallis, Rich- 
ards and Warehouse, were 
2.3 per cent higher than 
last year up to January 10. 

The break-up of the group 
will be completed this year. 
The cost of the demerger 
will be £40 million, while 
the group expects its dis- 
posal of the shoe retail em- 
pire, which culminates in 
die sale of Cable in the next 
two weeks, to come to £150 
million. 


Two accused of £ 1 .25bn gold fraud attempt against NatWest 


PauRmSprtagett 


e lTY of London Police 
last night claime d to 
have foiled a fraud at- 
tempt involving $2 billion 
(£L25 billion) of forged gold 
certificates. A raid on a 


NatWest branch, carried out 
with the bank’s cooperation, 
resulted in the arrest of four 
men allegedly attempting to 
trade the certificates with the 
hank. The documents Indi- 
cated that the men had 207,000 
kilns of gold on deposit at a 
Swiss bank. 


Realise your 
full potential and 
enhance 
your prospects 
within a dynamic, 
stimulating 
environment. 


The Observer 


Wort, the m rwrufawt ratios. 
Bn Hi hew. 


The four men, who were, 
questioned at Bishopsgate 
police station, included two 
businessmen from Worcester- 
shire, an American and a 
man from Sierra Leone. The 
Worcestershire businessmen 
were yesterday released on 
police bail pending further 
inquiries. 

Last night the police 
charged the others with "con- 
spiracy to defraud financial 
institutions by inducing them 


to believe forged gold certifi- 
cates were genuine”. They 
have been remanded in custo- 
dy to appear before City of 
London magistrates today. 

The arrests followed what 
the force described as a covert 
operation by its fraud squad. 

Detective Inspector Ken 
Stewart said: ’The excellent 
assistance we have received 
in this case shows that by 
joint co-operation we can ef- 
fectively combat fraud direc- 


ted against financial institu- 
tions in the City of London.” 

This latest alleged fraud is 
one of the largest to have been 
attempted in the City. It fol- 
lows a spate of recent police 
operations which have 
smashed fraud rings. 

Last autumn. City police 
foiled a £470 million fraud in- 
volving US bonds. And last 
summer saw the “China 
bonds” trial, which also in- 
volved US securities. 


A spokesman for the force 
said that the number of at- 
tempted frauds in the City of 
London was not on the 
increase. 

“The City is a financial cen- 
tre. This sort of thing does 
occur." he said. 

A NatWest spokesman said 
it was the bank's policy to be 
vigilant and to liaise closely 
with the police. “We take this 
sort of thing very seriously 
Indeed,” he said. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,173 


Set by Fide/io 



Across 


5 Attention seeker’s retreat 
from tomboy® 

6 Lines in solictor’s test (3,3) 
9 She being island’s first 

murder victim (6) 

10 One not on this side (8) 

11 Peter andchurch students (4) 

12 Cure's superior (10) 

13 Cricketers face this army 


composed of those 
questioning their loyalty? 
( 11 ) 

13 King compter used to work 
at the Guardian (IQ) 

21 Redcapped Virginia, the flirt! 

W 

22 Attendant to travel about (8) 

23 One's talking for detective 
fiction writer (6) 

24 Supposition regarding 


article on gold yttrium (6) 
2S She advises, say, one In 
time (6) 

Down 


1 Representative somehow 
climbs round Swinley 
Bottom (8) 

2 Flap created by continental 
with drink (6) 

3 Looking forward to “Things 
TbCome’’(8) 

4 Old capital and French 
headgear (6) 

5 One-stocking stocking (5) 

7 Nurse available for sinew (6) 

B Dfeturtsanceatspybasefll) 

14 Primate’s truer version 
creates opening (8) 

15 These alps have a way 
beneath them for the opera 
tower (8) 

18 JLdiefs cousin Timothy ends 
East European (6) 

17 Izmir is the place where 
second fancy ran out (6) 

19 She says she's inclined (6) 

20 Give up the "Ingres version* 

<& 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,172 


Solution tomorrow 


7T Stuck? Then cal our solutions limi 
on 080* 33S 23B. Cafe cost SOp 
per mrue at aB times. Service sup- 
ptetibyAFS 
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Hub boost 
at Gatwick 
as traffic 
grows 


M ORE than 1 03 mlh 

Hon passengers 
used BAA'S seven 
UK airports last year, an in- 
crease of 6-7 per cent com- 
pared with 1 99G, writes Keith 
Harper 

Gatwick — Its managing 
dB rector, Jan Is Kong Is pic- 
tured right — established 
Itself as an important inter- 
national hub by handling 
26.8 million passengers, a 
rise of 1 1 J2 per cent. 

From noon on Monday air 
passengers between 
Heathrow and London win 
have the opportunity to 
travel tree for a week on 
BAA's £450 million Heath- 
row Express. The train will 
not be fUlly operable until 
June, but Is running from 
Paddington station In west 

London to a dedicated 
station at Hayes In Middle- 
sex. A coach will take pas- 
sengers the rest of the way 
hi a Journey lasting up to 36 
minutes. 

From January 26, a £5 
fare will be Introduced for a 
one way Joumey. The trains 
are purpose bunt and lea* 
hire alrilne-styie sendee 
and high quality Interiors. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 
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Insurers threaten to ground planes over threat from millennium bug 

Airline disaster warning 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


I NSURERS warned last 
night that airlines world- 
wide would be grounded 
if they failed to protect 
their computers from the 
millennium bug. 

Lloyd’s insurers said they 
would withdraw cover for air- 
lines that did not adapt their 
systems before 3000. 

The Tear is that on-board 
computer systems could Call 
or go awry while in flight, 
leading to a disaster. Avionics 
could be particularly prone to 


the bug. which threatens to 
confuse computers into think - 
ing that the year 2000 is 1900 
or even zero. 

A questionnaire will be 
sent out to all the large air- 
lines, and regulatory authori- 
ties by the end of the month. 
It is being written by the 
Lloyd’s aviation underwrit- 
ers' association and the avia- 
tion Insurance officers’ 
association. 

The. AIOA's chairman. 
Keith Selby, yesterday said 
the survey would try to estab- 
lish whether- insured-clients 
were prepared. Underwriters 
would draft an exclusion 


clause that would deny cover 
to insured clients “if their sit- 
uation was unsatisfactory". 

He added: "The key thing Is 
to raise awareness on the 
whole issue and ask what 
commitment organisations 
are putting into resolving 
year 2000 problems." 

The insurance market is 
aware that many companies 
are still grappling with the 
millennium hug problem. Cli- 
ents will be asked to sign a 
warranty guaranteeing that 
their systems will be func- 
tioning properly. 

London aviation insurers 
cover regulatory authorities 


such as the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority and the Federal Avia- 
tion Adminstration based in 
the United States. These 
organisations are responsible 
for air traffic control and 
their computers will also 
have to be updated. 

Bob Ayling, chief exective 
of British Airways, said last 
night it had set aside £100 mil- 
lion to make sure it was pre- 
pared. “Nothing is being left 
to chance. Our customers and 
staff can be assured that BA 
will be flying normally on the 
first day of 2000." 

Senior managers from 250 
airlines are carrying out an 


audit to make sure that there 
is a smooth transition. Their 
organisation, the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Associa- 
tion, said in Geneva last night 
that it was confident they 
would he ready. 

But the IATA stressed its 
role was not to police airlines, 
but to make sure they had a 
high level of awareness. Com- 
puter simulations were being 
carried out by individual air- 
lines, suppliers and air traffic 
management to test systemes. 

The International Federa- 
tion of AiFline Pilots is hold- 
ing a series of emergency 
meetings to discuss the pros- 


pect that some airlines may 
boycott airports across the 
world which are thought to be 
vunerable to the bug. 

Cheryl Gillan, shadow DTI 
spokesperson, last night 
accused the Government of 
inaction over the issue. She 
said that the ministerial 
group, chaired by Trade and 
Industry Secretary. Margaret 
Beckett, had yet to meet to 
discuss the matter. 

“With less than 500 work- 
ing days to the millennium, 
the Government has wasted 
precious time. It has not got a 
full grasp of the costs in- 
volved,” she declared. 


EU warns Murdoch over digital TV plans 


Julie WoH In Brussels and 
Simon Beavfs In London 


R UPERT Murdoch's 
ambitions to lead 
Britain's digital tele- 
vision revolution 
were dealt a new blow from 
Brussels yesterday when the 
European Commission 
warned it could block plans 
for a joint venture between 
BSkyB — his satellite TV 
company — and British 
Telecom. 

The new warning provoked 
speculation last night that the 
two companies could be 
forced to rethink the funding 
of the joint venture in Interac- 
tive home shopping and bank- 
ing services and may even be 


forced to part company. 

It is the second blow for 
BSkyB in a week after the 
group was forced to admit 
that the launch of its digital 
satellite service would be held 
up until the summer because 
of delays in producing set-top 
box receivers. 

Both groups have joined 
forces to form British Interac- 
tive Broadcasting (BIB), each 
taking a 32.5 per cent stake 
and have been battling for 
eight months to win approval 
from Brussels for the venture. 
The banking group HSBC are 
also shareholders. 

BIB plans to Invest nearly 
£270 million over five years in 
infrastructure and to subsi- 
dise the cost of set-top boxes 
needed to decode digital sig- 


nals so that they can be sold 
at a 50 per cent discount of 
around £200 to subscribers. 

The venture is furiously try- 
ing to sign up retailers and fi- 
nancial services companies to 


BSkyB to crossrsubsidise its 
digital pay-TV activities. 

He said that the plan could 
be blocked if the two groups 
failed to address fears over 
cross-subsidies and their abfl- 


Egged on by rival UK broadcasters, 
Brussels has proved stubborn 


buy space on its interactive 
service to further spread the 
cost of subsidising the service. 

An EC official said that the 
Commission had concerns be- 
cause of the dominant posi- 
tion BSkyB and BT held in 
their respective markets and 
because of the potential for 


tty to control access by com- 
petitors to key technology. 

The official also said that 
BT could use its broadcasting 
link with the satellite group 
as an excuse to avoid invest- 
ing money in modernising Its 
existing networks. He refused 
to speculate how much longer 


the Commission’s inquiry 
into BIB would take. 

The Commission has fre- 
quently fired shots across the 
hows of the two companies 
and only last month the com- 
petition commissioner, Karel 
Van Miert went out erf his 
way to highlight specific fears 
about BSkyB and BT. 

BSkyB, in which Mr Mur- 
doch's News Corporation 
holds a 40 per cent stake, and 
BT have been battling for 
nearly two years to get accep- 
tance from regulators in the 
UK and in Brussels to accept 
their plans to offer subscrib- 
ers to digital TV a range of 
interactive services. 

After intensive lobbying at 
home they managed to win 
broad approval for the plan 


from the UK competition au 
thorities and the Govern- 
ment. But Brussels — egged 
on by submissions from rival 
UK broadcasters and the 
cable companies — has 
proved more stubborn. 

A spokesperson for BIB 
said yesterday. “BSkyB and 
all the shareholders in BIB 
are convinced Europe will ap- 
prove the venture once dis- 
cussions have been 
concluded." 

But industry experts specu- 
lated last night that the Com- 
mission's continued strong 
opposition could push back 
the launch of interactive ser- 
vices well into 1999, even 
though BIB is still arguing it 
will be ready to launch this 
winter. 


Safeway banks on new account 


Struggling supermarket attempts to 
trump rivals with market-beating 
interest rates, reports IAN WYLIE 


S TRUGGLING super- 
market chain Safeway 
wiU try to salvage some 
corporate pride next week 
when it trumps its rivals with 
a new market -beat ing bank 

account. 

The instant access savings 

account, which will be run by 

Abbey National, will offer in- 
terest rates well in excess of 
those paid by either Salis- 
bury or Tesco. 

The move will place further 
pressure on the high street 
banks and building societies 
who so far have been unwill- 
ing to match supermarket 
rales. 

Safeway has limped lamely 
behind Sains bury and Tesco 
in the race to offer financial 
services to shoppers. In less 
than a year. Sains bury has 
signed up 600.000 savers to its 
instant access account, while 
Tesco has collected 500.000 ac- 
count-holders in just six 
months. 

SaTe way's banking partner- 
ship with Abbey National has 


been less fruitful. Instead of 
launching a straightforward 

savings account, che chain 
opted last year to launch its 
ABC Bonus “budgeting” ac- 
count designed more to help 

shoppers pay their bills. 

While Sains bury and Tesco 
have been paying a Oat-rate of 
6.5 per cent gross (5J per cent 
net) on balances as low as £l, 
the Safeway account required 
monthly deposits of £50 and 
paid just 5 per cent gross (4 
per cent nett. The chain re- 
fuses to disclose how many 
shoppers have signed up. but 
the number is thought to foil 
far short of Tesco's or Salis- 
bury's haul 

The new account, however, 
will pay tiered rates of inter- 
est rising from 4 per cent 
gross (3.2 per cent net) on 
opening balances of £50 to 7.4 
per cent gross (5.92 per cent 
net) on deposits exceeding 
£2.500. 

But retail analysts say the 
move is unlikely to reverse 
the fortunes of Safeway, 


which has endured a torrid 
year of trading. The chain has 
Issued two profits warnings 
In the last year while Salis- 
bury and Tesco have powered 
ahead. Safeway share prices 
suffered further when merger 
talks with Asda were aborted, 
although fresh rumours have 
been circulating this week 
that Safeway could be lining 
up a bid for Somerfleld. 

Clive Vaughan, research 
manager at retail consultancy 
Verdi t, said: “Financial ser- 
vices are a marginal business 
opportunity for super- 
markets. 

“The name of the super- 
market game is getting the 
food offer right and Safeway 


remains too much erf a Salis- 
bury done.” 

A spokesman for Tesco said 
It was unlikely to react to 
Safe way's new account. “Our 

main competitors are the tra- 
ditional providers of financial 
services such as the high 
street banks and building 
societies, not our super- 
market rivals,” he said. 

The Halifax win respond 
today to the supermarket 
threat by launching a new 
high interest savings account 
but the offer will appeal only 
to wealthy savers. Interest 
rates start at 7.3 per cent 
gross (5.84 per cent net) but 
the minimum opening bal- 
ance Is £10,000. 
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Lloyds 


Lloyds reshuffle 
claims maverick 


JuDa Ffneh 


A BOARDROOM reshuffle 
at Lloyds T5B has left 
one of the country’s 
most highly regarded mort- 
gage bosses without a Job. 

Andrew Longhurst. the 
maverick former Cheltenham 
& Gloucester building society 
chief who engineered the first 
windfall payouts to savers 
when he negotiated the 
£1.8 billion sale of C&G to 
Lloyds, is to leave the hank in 
April. 

The ambitious mortgage 
chief is understood to have 
harboured ambitions to take 
over the top job at the bank, 
which has since also swal- 
lowed up the TSB. 

But he has had an uncom- 
fortable couple of years at 
Lloyds. At one point he was 
ditched from the board, only 
to be reinstated later. Now he 
has been thwarted by a 
younger man. 

Former TSB boss Peter Ell- 
wood, aged 54. was appointed 
group chief executive last 
February and has now tight- 


ened his grip on the bank 
with a series of appointments 
which left Mr Longhurst 
without a job. 

Mr Longhurst. aged 58, had 
a six-month contract and will 
receive six-months' pay in 
compensation. He is under- 
stood to have been on a basic 
salary of £300.000. 

Asked if Mr Longhurst had 
jumped or been pushed out of 
his job a spokeswoman for 
Lloyds TSB said: "Neither." 
She explained that “a review 
of the bank's structure took 
large chunks of Andrew 
Longhurst’s portfolio away. 
There wasn't a role for him 
anymore." 

But she said Mr Longhurst 
had been Involved in the 
restructuring and fully sup- 
ported it “He basically reor- 
ganised himself out of a job”. 

Mr Ell wood has appointed 
Michael Falrey, aged 49, as 
his new deputy chief execu- 
tive. The current deputy chief 
executive. Alan Moore, Is to 
relinquish his executive 
duties and become deputy 
chairman, replacing John 
Davies, who is retiring. 
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imperial echo in 
Hong Kong’s fate 



Edited by 
Alex Bmmmer^ 

atmosphere in the 
bars and cafes of Lan 
Kwi Fung where Hong 
Kong’s brokers and traders 
retreat after a hard day's 
night will have lost a great 
deal of its sparkle over the 
past week. 

Following the implosion of 
Peregrine — the star of Asia's 
Investment banking firma- 
ment — the rush for toe doors 
hns been palpable. Schroders. 
Britain’s last world-class in- 
vestment bank, is scaling 
back its Aslan operations, 
rutting 220 of its 1.000 Staff in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

Peregrine, now in liquida- 
tion, has already axed 600 or 
700 people. NatWest Markets 
hns sacked 42 of its Asian ana- 
lysts as it prepares to sell the 
rest of its business in the 
region — a step already taken 
by Barclays. 

Thus within six months of 
the British withdrawal from 
the territory', some of the fac- 
tors which ‘made it so attrac- 
tive as a financial centre ore 
melting away, in many ways, 
this loss of financially skilled 
people is as serious for Hong 
Kong's future as the actual 
foil in the Hang Seng Index 
itself. 

The “one country, two sys- 
tems” concept under which 
China reclaimed Hong Kong 
was partly about the special 
network of legal, financial 
and banking skills which 
Hong Kang had to offer. 

That is rapidly being dissi- 
pated. With each business set- 
back in the erstwhile colony, 
the new. non-elect ed regime 
hangs on to the dollar link to 
the Hong Kong currency in 
the belief that it will be better 
if nothing is changed. 

The possibility of a proper 
democratic debate on the 
issue, which would have in- 
cluded -some elements of the 
business community, van- 
ished along with the elected 
Legislative Council. 

The Asian scare is proving 
to be one of those seminal 
events, as with the Latin 
American debt crisis erf 1992, 
which seems likely to reshape 
perceptions. The credit agen- 
cies are busy reconsidering 
the ratings attached to major 
European banks, including 
those of Germany and France, 
as a result of their exposure 
to Asia. 

Some brave investors could 
possibly see the current situa- 
tion as a buying opportunity. 
But as those involved in Latin 
America would testify, it may 
be a decade or more before 
tbe losses taken in the crisis 
start to be recouped. 


Ashley exit 


I T MIGHT have been kinder 
for Laura Ashley not to 
have survived the 1980s. It 
seems increasingly likely, 
after the latest grim disclo- 
sures, that it will not survive 


toe 1990s. The pain would at 
least have been over more 

swiftiv if the company had 
suffered a similar fare to 
other 1980s niche retailers 

such as Sock Shop. 

This decade has certainly 
not been kind to the company 
which seemed to have a 
golden future when it came to 
toe stock market In 19SS. Its 
highest ever profits (£23 mil- 
lion) came tn its third year as 
a quoted company: the losses 
starting with the new decade. 
Employment has steadily 
shrunk from nearly B.000 in 
1990 to barely half that, even 
before it was announced that 
the factories are to be cast 
adrift. 

The best hope for the stores 
must be a takeover by a 
retailer with deep enough 
pockets and skills to make 
something of the brand, 
which clearly still has value 
and an international appeaL 
The buyer would have to be 
brave, however, and the price 
would have to be low. 

In the absence of such a 
saviour, Laura Ashley will 
have to try' and become an in- 
ternational designer label, 
competing with the tikes of 
Burberry. DKNY or Austin 
Reed. That will mean hefty 
retrenchment, and a hefty 
cost of closing or disposing of 
hundreds of stores. 


Lloyds remake 

T HE clear-out in the 
Lloyds TSB boardroom 
is part of toe process of 
cementing the Peter Eliwood 
era as chief executive. 

The most significant 
change is the departure of 
Andrew Longhurst, who 
came to Lloyds via the Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester pur- 
chase. He was once seen as a 
potential successor to former 
chief executive Sir Brian Pit- 
man, who is now chairman. 
Mr Longhurst was something 
of a pioneer in the building 
societies movement, running 
the most efficient and 
respected society and being 
notoriously well paid for the 
job. 

In many ways, toe break-up 
of the building society move- 
ment as it used to be was his 
doing. When the C&G bolted 
to Lloyds TSB in 1992, Mr 
Longhurst signalled a new 
way forward for building 
societies which has led to 
mass defections, led by the 
Halifax, Alliance & Leicester, 
and Woolwich. 

hi tbe view of many of those 
involved in the financial ser- 
vices industry this process of 
demutualistion and consoli- 
dation is for from over, it 
seems likely that while the af- 
fable Mr Longhurst may have 
found himself surplus at 
Lloyds TSB, he will be useful 
non -executive/ chairman fod- 
der for other financial ser- 
vices outfits. 

The new person to watch at 
Lloyds TSB will clearly be 
Michael Fairley, brought in 
from Barclays in 1991. who as 
deputy chief executive will be 
responsible, along with new 
retailing banking director 
Gordon Fell, for consumer 
banking where Lloyds TSB is 
widely seen to be Britain's 
most effective operation. The 
appointments signify the 
transformation of Lloyds TSB 
from old fashioned dearer to 
financial services titan. 


Rolls customer buy-out team 
inundated with help offers 


B UYING the Rolls-Royce 
luxury car business is 
proving more of a struggle 
than the 10 e nth os lasts be- 
hind the - owners' action 
committee anticipated, 
writes Nicholas Bannister. 

The problem, they claim, 
is not so much raising the 
money — they are seeking 
£680 million — but dealing 
with the flood of offers of 
help and media attention. 

Michael Shrimpton. the 
barrister heading the Rolls- 
Royce Action Committee, 
said: “I've hardly had any 
food or sleep since we an- 
nounced our bid plans last 
Wednesday.” 

Along with the demands 
to appear on Dutch. Ger- 
man and Canadian televi- 
sion have come offers of 
help, including the use of a 
castle and a plane for com- 
mittee members. 

Mr Shrimpton, a Bentley 
owner, has been lent a 


Rolls-Royce Phantom Six 
together with chauffeur. 
Among Its lesser tasks was 
to ferry Mr Shrimpton's 
neighbour down to the 
local McDonald's to get him 
a quick meal. The more 
serious problem feeing the 
owners’ committee has 
been getting professional 
advisers on board. 

“The first priority is to 
appoint a merchant bank 
because only they can 
receive the memorandum 
of sale." Mr Shrimpton 
said. “Our business plans 
cannot be finalised until 
the bank is appointed.” 

But the action committee 
has found that many lead- 
ing merchant banks have 
already been signed up by 
Its rivals in the race for 
Rolls, Including Germany's 
BMW. Volkswagen, and 
Daimler-Benz, Japan's 
Toyota, Italy's Fiat, and the 
Ford of the US. 


TOURIST RATES-— BANK SELLS 


Australia 244 France 9.69 Italy 2 BSfl 

Austria 20-28 Germany 2.88 Malta 0.63 

Belgium 59.46 Greece 457.35 Netherlands 323 

Canada 2.26 Hong Kong 12.26 New Zealand 2.74 

Cyprus 0.B47 India 65 50 Norway 11.93 

Denmark 11.05 Ireland 1.154 Portugal 294.76 
Finland 8.61 Israel 5.84 Saudi Arabia fl.0i 

SupplMS tjy NatWest Bui * lexetuamg Indian rupee am/ la reel! sfteAefl. 


Singapore 2.82 
South Alriea ?j» 
Spain 243.05 
Sweden 12.78 
Switzerland 234 
Turkey 333.590 
USA 1.593 
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